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THE LUTHERAN 


ATTRACTIVENESS GROWS 


Elaborate Program for Lutheran World Convention Gathering Next 
May Promises Worthy Occasion 


[Readers of THe Lurxeran will realize that 
this article was released for publication prior 
to September 1 when hostilities began in Europe. 
It is entered as a record that Lutheranism 
hoped to the last day that plans for the first 
ecumenical assembly of Lutherans on the West- 
ern Hemisphere might occur. We still so hope. 
Eprror. ] 


Tur preliminary program for the fourth 
Lutheran World Convention gathering at 
Philadelphia, May 24 to June 2, 1940, in- 
dicates that it will be the greatest as- 
sembly in the history of the Lutheran 
Church. Delegates and visitors from 
twenty-seven nations of the world will 
attend. 

The Lutheran World Convention was 
organized in 1923 at Hisenach, Germany, 
as a result of the concern of the Church 
for the material and spiritual welfare of 
nations and churches devastated and torn 
by the World War. Moved by the essen- 
tial unity of spirit and faith which trans- 
cended all external differences, the con- 
vention developed a comprehensive pro- 
gram of co-operative relief which since 
that day has been vigorously prosecuted. 

Delegates to the second Lutheran World 
Convention meeting at Copenhagen in 1929 
adopted a confessional declaration to serve 
as the basis for the promotion of the fur- 
ther integration of world Lutheranism. 
During the third World Convention at 
Paris in 1935 important organizational ad- 
justments were made which greatly in- 
creased the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the convention. 

It is the opinion of the leaders of this 
great ecumenical movement within the 
Lutheran Church that the fourth world 
gathering next year will mark the most 
important occasion in the church’s history. 

The group of official delegates will be 
comparatively small, but an effort will be 
made to secure the participation of the 
prominent leaders in all spheres of church 
activity. According to the decision of the 
executive committee, there will be a total 
of one hundred sixty delegates—forty to 
be chosen from among the Lutheran 
churches in America; forty from the Scan- 
dinavian countries; forty from Germany; 
and forty from other Lutheran churches 
in other nations. 


Delegate Divisions 


During the initial convention session 
Friday morning, May 24, the delegates will 
be divided into three sections, each charged 
with the responsibility of studying and 
acting on the reports of the three conven- 
tion commissions. These working sessions 
will continue until Wednesday, May 29, 
when the first section will present its re- 
port on “The Church, the Word, and the 
Sacraments” to the assembled delegates. 

Thursday, May 30, the second section 
will report on “The Church and Other 
Churches.” The third and final section 
report on “The Church in the World” will 
be heard and acted on the following day. 
Ample opportunity will be given for study 
and discussion. 

Six American and three European Lu- 
theran theologians are preparing the study 


or “The Church in the World.” Except for 
a single American representative on each, 
the personnel of the other two commis- 
sions has been chosen from the ranks of 
the leading European theologians. Each 
topic relates to the general convention 
theme, “The Lutheran Church Today.” 

In addition to devoting many hours to 
the three basic studies the delegates will 
hear and consider reports concerning the 
great projects of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention which are being undertaken in 
many parts of the world. 

Yet this is but a fraction of the com- 
plete convention program, Beginning 
Thursday, May 30, Philadelphia will be 
the scene of about a dozen Lutheran con- 
ferences, all to be conducted as integral 
parts of the World Convention. One, an 
international Youth Congress, will rally 
Lutheran youth from Europe and Amer- 
ica. Appropriately, the theme of this con- 
ference will be “Tomorrow’s, Lutheran 
Church.” The Rev. Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker 
of Minneapolis, executive secretary of the 
Luther League of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, has accepted the chief respon- 
sibility for the organization and projection 
of this portion of the program. 


Numerous Conferences 


Arrangements are being made for for- 
eign and home mission conferences, meet- 
ings for Lutheran editors, nurses, educa- 
tors, and Sunday school teachers. All Lu- 
theran men’s groups, women’s organiza- 
tions, and inner mission agencies will also 
send representatives to participate in the 
special conferences. Organizations such as 
the Lutheran Inner Mission Conference, 
the Foreign Missions Conferences and the 
Educational Conference have already ar- 
ranged to hold their 1940 sessions in Phila- 
delphia as a part of the Lutheran World 
Convention meeting. ‘ 

Memorial Day, May 30, all convention 
visitors will take an excursion to Valley 
Forge, the Trappe Church, and Muhlen- 
berg’s grave. For the occasion — special 
patriotic services are being arranged. 

The climax to this greatest of all Lu- 
theran assemblies will be the final service 
and choral concert in Philadelphia’s Con- 
vention Hall Sunday afternoon, June 2. 

The American section of the Lutheran 
World Convention executive committee is 
directly in charge of all arrangements for 
the convention gathering. Members of the 
committee are the Rev. Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel of New York City, president of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
and vice-president of the World Conven- 
tion; the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive 
director of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil and assistant treasurer of the World 
Convention; the Rev. Dr. Lars. W.. Boe, 
president of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn.; and the Rev. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz 
of Gettysburg Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. 

The local Philadelphia committee is 
headed by the Rev. Paul C. Empie. , 
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‘PROTESTANT MISSIONS _ 


Growth Abroad and Decline at Home 4 
Command Interest ei 


Tue fact that Protestant missions have 
grown rapidly in foreign countries but have 
fallen off in the home countries, was re- 
vealed during the forty-sixth annual as- 
sembly of the Foreign Missions Conference — 
of North America held recently in Swarth- — 
more, Pa. ; 

In 1925, according to the figures, there — 
were 3,565,443 Protestant communicants in 
mission lands and slightly more than eight 
million baptized. In 1938, the number of — 
communicants had jumped to six million, : 
and there were thirteen million baptized 
Protestants. In 1911, there were 351 more — 
ordained missionaries in foreign service — 
than there were ordained nationals. Last 
year there were 10,271 more ordained na- 
tional Christians than missionaries. These _ 
figures indicate a decided shift away from — 
white domination in favor of indigenous — 
leadership for the younger churches. There _ 
is one Christian for every 184 people in a 
Asia, one for every twenty-eight in Africa, 
and one for every four in Oceania. The — 
high proportion in the Oceanic islands is — 
due to the Roman Catholic population of — 
the Philippines. ¢ 

In his opening address to the conference 
Dr. John R. Mott, chairman of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, told the 400 
delegates that “an expansion of Chris- 
tianity” in the foreign church field is 
reeded to prevent the “breaking down” of 
the Protestant missionary forces of the 
world. “Less than 30 per cent of the Prot- 
estants in the United States of America 
and Canada are giving anything at all to 
foreign missions. There must be an ex- 
pansion in the financial resources.” Dr. jf 
Mott further declared that “churches are 
educating people in the missionary field 
but failing to provide them with enough — 
matter to apply this education. They are 
teaching them to read, but not giving them _ 
anything to read.” In contrast, he pointed — 
out, “irreligious forces are far ahead of — 
the churches on that score, in that they 
are putting quantities of material in the j 
hands of people they are seeking to con- 
vert to their views.” 

A new emphasis upon the evangelistic — 
side of the Christian gospel, both at home 
and among the younger churches abroad, 
was strongly recommended. 
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( 
Mucu contempt and hatred towards err-_ 


ing humanity would be averted—and in- 
stead compassion would be excited—if we 9 
kept constantly in mind the humbling 
thought that we have the same common — 
adversary! Indeed, such realization would 
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elicit prayer in lieu of criticism—Sel. ~ hg 
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THE LUTHERAN 


“ISM” ILLS OF EDUCATION 


By Dr. Jutius F. SEeBAcH, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EpucatTion has always been a prime concern of Chris- 
tianity. From the day on which Christ linked freedom with 
knowledge of the truth (John 8: 32), and Peter advised 
the faithful to have a reason for their faith (I Peter 3: 15), 
the church has been inescapably committed to education in 
its fullest, truest sense. 

Whatever may have been its imperfections in spirit and 
method at times, it is to the church, influenced by the urge 
of the Gospel, that the world owes the preservation of the 
best of pagan culture and the later establishment of her 
famous universities. It is to those who conquered a wilder- 
ness to find freedom for faith that our own country is in- 
debted for the first beginnings of her culture. If secular 
universities have since surpassed many of these humbler 
beginnings in the opportunities they offer, they owe even 
this later possibility to the pioneer efforts of those who 
wrought and sacrificed for their Christian faith. 

Instance the early New England ordinance which required 


_a township of fifty households to appoint a schoolmaster, 
and one of more than one hundred households to establish 


a grammar school—to withstand ignorance and superstition, 


| “it being,” as they said, “one chief project of the old deluder, 


Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures.” 
Out of that purpose grew our most celebrated centers of 
learning and the bright cluster of our denominational 
institutions. 

- Christianity, therefore, has a special interest in the claims 
and effects of the latest “isms’—Communism, Fascism, 
Nazism—which seek to impose their demands upon our 
troubled world. For our present purpose, however much 
they may differ in detail, these three are alike in their fun- 
damental teachings. For the Christian doctrine that God 
“hath made of one blood all nations of men,” they substitute 
the assertion of a peculiar purity and value of race and 
blood, preposterous, in view of the emulsion of races in 
which the age-long records of Europe and Asia involve 
Germany and Italy. If Russia has substituted the divine 


right of the proletariat for race, the principle of exclusive- 


ness is still the same. For the hard-won rights of the in- 
dividual that were born of Christ’s vindication of the dignity 
of the human soul, and thus of the body and mind, they 
demand the complete subservience of each human unit to 
the pagan doctrine of the divine right of the state, which 
the spirit of the Gospel had overthrown. The Christian 


- gospel of love they replace with the inculcations of national 


and racial suspicion, the mouthings of hate and the claim 


_ that might is the only right. 


Authority Fails 

The effect of this “authoritarian” doctrine upon education 
is universally disastrous. Scientific knowledge has no right 
or standing in itself; its only value is the measure of its 
usefulness to the state. Anything that runs counter to the 
authoritarian tenets is treasonable. Literature and music 
and art. are not to be judged by the truth and beauty they 
express; their acceptance or rejection depends on the blood 


‘and race of their creators. No instructor can teach anything 


out of harmony with the official dogmas of the state. To 
disobey is to invite dismissal, suppression, exile, even death. 
Alfred Rosenberg has expressed the standpoint thus: “The 


- racial idea must dominate completely. . . . Religion, politics, 
"law, art, education must be subservient.” And one of Ger- 


many’s leading jurists has rendered the judgment that 
Hitler’s views “are final truths for every possible scientific 
knowledge.” : 

The result of this attitude is already apparent. In Portugal, 


Dictator Salazar says, “I rely on the reduction of educa- 
tion... . It is education and undesirable literature, these are 
our enemies.” In Russia, Stalin has written a little bible of 
communistie socialism which tells his subjects—with threats 
otherwise—what to think. Anything contrary to Marxian 
ideology is tabu. In Austria, elementary and high schools, 
teacher-training institutes, technical, commercial and domes- 
tie science schools, have been closed because they had a 
religious connection. In Germany, the famous theological 
schools of Heidelberg, Leipsic and Rostock are being closed, 
because, to the new regime, there seems to be no value in 
theological education. Germany’s once famous medical 
schools have shortened their study courses by almost two 
years. In Italy, education has shriveled because of the 
shackles, by silence or exile, imposed upon her most famous 
scholars. The reason for this common result for all is ex- 
pressed in the words of Fr. Schmidt: “There are only two 
authorities for education in Germany: the army for mil- 
itary training and the National Socialist party for the world 
view.” 


New! New! 

This “authoritarian” doctrine is not a new and sudden 
portent. The spirit of freedom in the Early Church gave 
way, even before the Dark Ages, to the ordered autocracy 
which the Church of Rome assumed as her right from the 
Roman Empire, whose capital she had made her own. The 
attitude Rome has always taken toward freedom of thought 
or discussion is well exemplified by a modern action. Car- 
dinal Mundelein stopped the consideration of a plan before 
the Knights of Columbus, in session a few years ago in 
Chicago, with the statement that it was the province of the 
Church to do the thinking and planning, and the layman’s 
duty to do what he was commanded. It was that attitude, 
more arrogant then than now, that forced Protestantism 
into open organization, after Luther was caused to declare: 
“Unless I am refuted and convicted by testimonies of the 
Scriptures or by clear arguments . . . I cannot and will not 
recant anything, since it is unsafe and dangerous to do any- 
thing against the conscience.” 

With that attitude Protestantism began its glorious con- 
tributions, through the restoration of the dignity and free- 
dom of the individual, to broaden the fields of education, 
and advance thereby the cause of representative govern- 
ment at the same time. But “authoritarianism” is a sly and 
stubborn foe. The very human tendency to accept the 
results of others’ thought and learning without personal 
examination, to depend upon the form rather than the con- 
tent of education, was much more comfortable and time- 
saving for later generations of Protestants. It seemed just 
as good; but it wasn’t, because it left no secure place for 
serious conviction. Unconsciously, but truly, such people 
are bogged in a state of uncertainty; they have no sense 
of inner authority, and there is no ability left with which 
to recognize it intelligently outside. 

Such unfortunates fall victims to anyone who has assur- 
ance enough to make vaulting claims of special knowledge, 
secret revelation, or the possession of some superhuman 
authority. In that way millions have succumbed to the 
wiles of such religious “authoritarians” as Joseph Smith, 
“Mother” Ann Lee, Mrs. Eddy, “Pastor” Russell, “King 
Ben” Purnell, and others of equal impudence. Note that 
these impostors demand unquestioning obedience; provide a 
fixed interpretation of their claims by some absolute “revela- 
tion” of the Bible by which they cunningly ally themselves 


(Continued on page 21) 
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AUDITS FOR CHURCHES 


By F. C. WANDMACHER,* St. Stephen’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WE TAKE as our text the following from page 414 of the 
July issue of the Tax Magazine: 

“The case of tax exemption for churches can be argued in- 
definitely. For those opposed here is a good case. A church 
official had been mildly chided for the entire lack of sys- 
tem in accounting for its funds. ‘We don’t need anything 
more,’ replied the churchman, ‘we aren’t responsible to 
anybody but ourselves; we are tax exempt.’ But the bond- 
ing companies and most public accountants can tell too 
many stories of embezzlements by trusted and pious treas- 
urers. A good bookkeeping system, regularly audited, is 
not a preventive of larceny, but it is a powerful deterrent, 
and makes detection more prompt. Tax returns would help.” 


In crime, as in medicine, prevention is better than cure. 
No system can be better than the people who operate it. 
Therefore no system of bookkeeping and auditing can pre- 
vent embezzlement. But as our text states, it is a “powerful 
deterrent.” 

Let us consider the worst possible, but not unknown, case. 
Zilch was treasurer of his lodge and of his church, which 
operated on different fiscal years. Both institutions having 
money to invest, they consulted Zilch, who, being a bank 
official, was in a position to know. He conservatively sug- 
gested four per cent Liberty Bonds, and then was told to 
buy them. Here the church made its first mistake. It made 
out the check to Zilch instead of to the bank. It never oc- 
curred to the chairman of the trustees, who signed checks 
jointly with Zilch, that it was a mistake. But it gave Zilch 
his opportunity. He used the lodge’s check to buy a bond; 
he used the church’s check for himself. Previously he had 
sold both organizations the idea that renting a safe deposit 
box was extravagant—wasn’t he able to store their papers 
in his bank’s vaults for nothing? 


A Much Used Bond 

Now let’s see what happened. Semi-annually he clipped 
the bond coupons, depositing them to either account, and 
at the same time putting an equivalent sum out of his own 
funds into the other account. Annually an auditing com- 
mittee of each institution went over his books. Each time 
he produced the bond, making it do double duty. The in- 
come was in order. No one could suspect anything. How 
long he might have kept this up, no one knows. If the fact 
that a person is custodian of more than one fund is un- 
known, any auditor is helpless. But one day the church’s 
mortgagee demanded an audit by a professional accountant. 
This man, knowing the possibilities inherent in a dual treas- 
urership, demanded that the lodge’s accounts be audited 
simultaneously. There were fireworks. Zilch was properly 
insulted; the accountant was accused of forcing his way 
into other people’s business to enhance his own. But the 
mortgagee got to the lodge officers and arranged for another 
C. P. A. to go over its books. And at that, Zilch was trapped. 

So we come to the first rule: Don’t have a fund custodian 
who is custodian of other funds, unless arrangements are 
made for regular, simultaneous audits. 


It is, however, comparatively rare for the theft to occur 
by taking funds already on the books. More often it is ac- 
complished by abstracting money before it is ever put on 
the books. An accountant preparing R’s tax return, noted 
among his deductions, “Building Fund, R. C. Church, $50.” 
By mere chance, the accountant happened to be auditor for 


* Mr. Wandmacher is a Certified Public Accountant. We like his sen- 
tence, “Resisting temptation makes us spiritually strong, but in money 
matters it is best to remove the temptation.” Ep. 


that church. The next day he went to the church and ex- 
amined the list of contributors. R’s name was not on it. 
Then he went back to R. and got the canceled check. Just 
as he had surmised, it was made out, not to the church, but 
to “Blank Dash, Treasurer.” It was endorsed that way. 
To make a short story shorter, the treasurer had converted 
a few other checks like that to his own use, craftily selecting 
individuals like R. who were not regular contributors and 
would not be acquainted with the church’s fine practice of 
issuing printed receipts for all contributions received—a 
duplicate being kept in the treasurer’s files. 


Name Church as Payee 

The error was in not pointedly directing contributors to 
make checks payable to the church and follow the cash 
register maker’s slogan, “Get a Receipt.” So we come to 
Rule 2: 

When soliciting funds, instruct the contributor to make 
checks to the corporation directly, and to expect a formal 
acknowledgment by mail. 


When it comes to embezzlement of currency received, 
nothing can prevent it. The best deterrent is to have not 
less than two people of proven probity collect and count 
the cash, and get the treasurer’s receipt when turning it 
over to him. To beat that, would involve conspiracy, or 
negligence so gross as to equal fraud. But when one man is 
permitted to receive and account for cash, anything can 
happen. When it does, and is discovered, it is a cheerful 
thing to have a bonding company make good the loss. So 
we state Rule 3: 

Reduce currency transactions to a minimum, and have all 
persons handling cash bonded. 


What accountants call a “system of internal check” is the 
only practical safeguard on nearly all transactions. While 
volumes have been written about the matter it boils down 
to this, which we state as Rule 4: 
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Have every transaction go through at least two persons, @ 


each checking the other. 
Absentee Officials 


Following this rule sometimes leads to petty annoyances. 


The U. Church has a rule that when the treasurer wants to — 


open the vault, a member of the finance committee and a 
member of the audit committee must be present; the safe 
deposit company is so instructed, and has specimen sig- 
natures of the committeemen. When the treasurer wanted 
to clip January first coupons he had to wait a week last 
year, because too many of the “witnesses” were in Florida 
or laid up with colds. Nevertheless, he couldn’t get away 
with any of the church assets in the meanwhile, had he 
been so inclined. 


It is a natural and proper thing for people to keep busi- — 


ness “in the family.” Thus the V church placed its insur- 
ance through Smith, an insurance broker who was a mem- 
ber of the church. The treasurer was a trusted and trusting 
old soul. Smith succeeded in juggling premiums on the 
policies, and not rendering invoices, successfully relying on 
the old man’s not noticing. He also failed to refund a 
policy rate adjustment. His downfall came when the old 
treasurer passed to his reward. An up-to-date young man 
was elected to his place. The new officer refused to take 
the job unless he got a clean start based on a certified audit. — 

The petty larceny of which Smith was guilty might have 
been perpetrated by a dishonest broker outside of the church 
family, but it is less likely. One instinctively, and usually 
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_ justly, trusts one’s brothers over strangers. But remember 


Judas too was a member of the family. So we come to Rule 5: 
Don't trust a member of the church more than others. 


\ And have regular audits made by professionals. 


Frequent Audits Desirable 

The more frequently audits are made, the better, for the 
shorter the intervals the less that can be stolen. Annual 
audits are better than none, but monthly audits are best. 
The summer months, when the church is closed (as too 
many are) present too good an opportunity to a dishonest 
treasurer. Take the case of Doe. He customarily took his 
vacation the first half of September. Roe, his co-signer of 
checks, customarily took all of July and August. So before 
Roe left, he would sign a dozen or more checks in blank, so 
Doe could pay current bills. Doe, being short of vacation 
funds at the end of August, drew $100 out of the church 
treasury, using one of these dangerous checks. He put it 
back when his company paid him its Christmas bonus; and 
when the audit committee came around in January, all 
balanced. It worked so well, Doe repeated it several years. 
Then the church got a C. P. A. into its membership and put 
him on the audit committee. He did a professional job. 
By methods you can learn from any auditing text (in case 
you are interested), he detected the “borrowings.” Nothing 
more serious happened than election of a new treasurer. 
The old one was merely lucky. Had he been audited in the 
autumn he would have been found short—an embezzler at 
law even if not in intent. Thus we can state two rules: 

6. Never sign, or let anyone else sign, blank checks. 

7. The more frequently an audit is made, the more effica- 

_ cious it is in preventing embezzlement. 


The next case happened several years ago. There was 
some surplus cash, and the trustees voted to deposit it in a 
savings bank, which then paid four per cent interest. From 
time to time other cash was ordered deposited in this ac- 
count. The bank did not use a modern bookkeeping machine 
for writing up the deposit books. The treasurer failed to 
deposit some of the money, but skillfully altered the pen 
and ink figures in the pass books to show the correct bal- 
ance, and the auditing committee accepted it. Rule 8: 

Always get a direct, written confirmation of any bank bal- 
ance, independently of any statement or pass book. 


Churches cannot live on love alone. They must have 
money. Money is the life blood of business. Love of money 
is the root of all evil. Resisting temptation makes us spir- 
itually strong, but in money matters it is best to remove the 
temptation. The financial affairs of a church are no dif- 
ferent from the financial affairs of a commercial business. 
Business has used auditors for centuries—and increasingly 
‘is employing professional auditors. 

Such men are skillful in detecting crime. Their mere 
presence is a hindrance to committing the crime. Their 
certificate on a church’s financial statement enhances the 
church’s credit rating, reassures “doubting Thomases,” in 
the congregation, and makes an honest treasurer sleep better. 
If he’s made an honest mistake, they’ll find it for him. 

Engaging an independent auditor is financial insurance. 

Is your church fully insured? 
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HENRY FORD’S ADVICE 


You can help your son most by helping him to discover, 
not by trying to force him to learn. Both teachers and 
parents are too much inclined merely to show off their own 
knowledge. That’s not teaching. A good teacher is merely 
a good signpost. So don’t try to do too much for your boy. 
Your job is to help him help himself, not to help him shun 
responsibility—Henry Ford. 
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“THE COMMANDMENTS FOR HAPPINESS” 


JupGE JOSEPH SABATH, an outstanding figure in the Court 
of Domestic Relations, has had a long and varied experience 
with the affairs of broken homes and wrecked marriages. 
He has presided for twenty years over what he calls “the 
nightmare world of the divorce courts.” He says: 


“Ninety thousand people, who have come to the parting of the 
ways through bitter recriminations have stood before me to 
testify of broken homes, sordid betrayals, and the unbelievable 
rancor which cause separations. I am told by social workers 
that no judge in the world has heard as many divorce cases as I. 
Not that I am in any way proud of it. But it does give me the 
experience to speak authoritatively. 

“Out of my fifty years of married life and my twenty years as 
a divorce jurist, I have framed a decalogue for those who are 
married or are contemplating it, which I think would prevent at 
least ninety per cent of the marital smashups. I wish I could 
place a copy of it in the hands of every one of the 1,400,000 
couples expected to marry during 1939.” 

Here, to me, are the rules of a successful marriage: 


1. Bear and forbear. 

2. Work together, play together, and grow up together. 

3. Avoid the little quarrels, and the big ones will take care of 

themselves. 

Compromise. It is the anti-toxin of divorce. 

Practice sympathy, good humor and mutual understanding. 

Don’t grouch before breakfast—or after it. 

Respect your “in-laws,” but don’t criticize them or take 

criticism from them. 

8. Establish your own home, even in a one-room flat. 

9. Fight for each other, but not with each other. 

10. Build your home on religious faith, with love and forgive- 
ness as the watchwords. 
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“BELONGING TO THE CHURCH” 


“AT TIMES people are glad to have some church connection. 
This is particularly true when one marries or dies. It sounds 
much better in an obituary to read that the deceased was a 
member of a certain church. He may not have been on the 
job much of the time, and his friends may be surprised to 
read that he belonged to a church, but we can’t go back on 
the records. 

“Of course when he gets to the pearly gates his record 
down here as recorded on the church books may not be ac- 
ceptable to St. Peter. He may need some genuine credentials. 

“A Methodist missionary was once on a stage coach that 
was held up by a bandit. The bandit made all the passengers 
hand over their cash and valuables at the point of a gun. 
When he came to the missionary this good brother said: 
‘Iam a missionary and I have some money given me for 
missionary purposes by some friends of this work. You are 
not going to take that, are you?’ The bandit eyed him for 
a moment and then. he asked: ‘Are you the man who has 
been starting little churches all over the West, and did you 
say you are a Methodist missionary?’ When told he was, 
the bandit said: ‘Well, don’t worry, I’m not going to bother 
you, for I am a Methodist myself.”—Sam. H. Plumer. 


SCANDINAVIAN HONESTY 


CREDIT men report that Scandinavians have an almost 
religious feeling about debt, and offer as an example that, 
whereas in New York approximately 50 per cent of monthly 
charges are collected within thirty days, in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis the figure is 70 per cent. 
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A NEEDED EMPHASIS—LEADERSHIP ~ 


By THE Rev. ARTHUR H. GETZ 


Leadership! Real Christian Leadership! That is the World’s Greatest Need! 
It is Also the Church’s Greatest Need 


EVERYWHERE we see the progress of the Church retarded 
by a leadership that is insufficiently trained, that lacks 
vision, knowledge, and devotion, and that fails to under- 
stand adequately the great purpose of the Church. Pastors, 
superintendents, and other consecrated leaders are com- 
plaining because teachers in church schools do not know 
how to prepare their lessons and do not know how to teach; 
because teachers and officers go home after Sunday school 
instead of staying for church services; because organization 
leaders are frequently more ready to discuss how ten dol- 
lars can be raised for the church than to discuss how ten 
souls may be saved for the Kingdom; because leaders in 
young people’s organizations, men’s groups, and other so- 
cieties have permitted their organizations to degenerate into 
mere social groups. The earnest Christian workers in our 
congregations everywhere are saying, “Verily, what the 
Church needs is an improved leadership.” 


Aims of Parish Education Month 


It is very refreshing to know that at the very time when 
an improved leadership is a universally recognized need 
our Parish and Church School Board should launch a pro- 
gram which looks forward to meeting this need. Parish 
Education Month is an established institution of the United 
Lutheran Church. Each September, as this month is ob- 
served, the Parish and Church School Board guides our 
congregations in evaluating their educational programs, in 
making definite plans for the coming year’s work, and in 
taking forward steps that will lead to a strengthening of the 
whole work of the whole Church. Each year Parish Educa- 
tion Month has a special emphasis, and this special emphasis 
for 1939 is “Leaders for Parish Education.” The slogan for 
this year’s observance is “Christian Study for Christian 
Workers.” The aim, which is to be emphasized throughout 
the educational year 1939-1940, is: 

1. To help our congregations plan such study opportunities 
for present and potential workers as will lead to an 
improved leadership. 

2. To help our leaders plan such study opportunities as 
will lead to a development of the Christian faith and 
life of all members of our congregations. 

The first goal of Parish Education Month therefore is to 
bring about an improved leadership through study oppor- 
tunities; and the second goal is to help these improved lead- 
ers to make a vital contribution to the development of the 
Christian faith and life of all members of the congregation. 

Many opportunities should be available for all workers 
to engage in such study as will result in an improved lead- 
ership. Our congregations should have workers’ libraries 
so that our leaders may have the opportunity to engage in 
that reading which will result in leadership improvement. 
The monthly teachers’ or workers’ conferences should con- 
tain a definite educational period which would result in 
leadership improvement. Workers should be encouraged to 
attend educational institutes and conferences, such as Sun- 
day school conventions, Luther League conventions, con- 
ventions of the Women’s Missionary Society and the Broth- 
erhood. The educational value of attendance at summer 
schools and camps should always be stressed. These and 
many other opportunities for leadership improvement should 
be available to all our Christian workers. 

But Parish Education Month this year stresses a special 
type of study which will result in leadership improvement, 
namely, “promoting First Series leadership training classes 


for potential leaders as a regular part of the Sunday school 
program”; and “promoting First and Second Series leader- 
ship training work on weekday evenings to develop present 
and potential leaders.” 


Purpose of Training Courses 

The purpose of such leadership training courses is still 
greatly misunderstood by many church workers. There are 
those who believe that these courses are intended only for 
college graduates and that the majority of our church work- 
ers could not possibly hope to participate in such training. 
There are others who believe that the leadership training 
courses are lacking in practical helpfulness, that they are 
too theoretical. There are still others who believe that lead- 
ership training courses lay too much emphasis upon method 
and that they are lacking in those elements which would 
definitely minister unto a development of personal Christian 
living. 

All these and similar opinions are based upon misinfor- 
mation or lack of information. The real truth is that our 
Lutheran Leadership Training Courses are built to meet the 
needs of all our workers and not merely a selected few, that 
they are very practical and deal with the problems con- 
stantly confronting workers in their Christian tasks, that 
they lay stress upon the importance of developing a true 
Christian personality, that they place Scriptures at the 
very forefront of the things that must be learned, and that 
they give sound guidance concerning materials and methods. 

As projected by our Church, leadership training courses 
have three objectives. First, they are to aid the leader in 
developing a real Christian personality. It is still true that 
those who come under our leadership care in the Church 
are more affected by what we are than by what we say. 
Many a teacher who had a very limited knowledge of the 
techniques of teaching has been eminently successful in 
making a vital contribution to the Christian development of 
our group because of her deep devotion to Jesus Christ and 
the work of His Kingdom which unconsciously influenced 
the lives of those who came under her leadership care. On 
the other hand there have been teachers who were highly 
trained in the techniques of teaching who failed to make a 
lasting contribution to the spiritual life of members of their 
group, and failed because they themselves were not living 
in intimate fellowship with their Lord. Of course no one 
should conclude that these statements mean that technical 
training is to be despised. The successful teachers referred 


to above were successful not because they lacked technical 


training. They were successful in spite of that shortcoming. 
The ideal teacher always will be the one who possesses a 
rich Christian personality, who is deeply devoted to the 
work of Christ’s' Kingdom, and who in addition thoroughly 
knows the Truth which is to be taught and the best teaching 
methods. But the first objective of our Lutheran Leadership 
Training Courses is to help our leaders develop a real 
Christian personality. 


Personality’s Equipment 
The second objective of leadership training is to help our 
leaders acquire that knowledge which is essential to the 
effective discharge of responsibilities that have been en- 
trusted to them. Foremost among such knowledge is a 
thorough Bible knowledge. This is essential for all leaders, 
for it is impossible to be a good leader in the Church with- 


out knowing the Word of God. Other knowledge which 4 
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should be in the possession of all Christian workers would 
include a thorough understanding of the Church, an un- 
derstanding of those who come under their leadership care, 
an understanding and appreciation of the goals that are to 
be attained, a thorough acquaintance with the materials to 
be used, and an appreciation of the methods to be employed 
in using materials and in striving to attain the goals. An 
almost limitless field is covered under the second objective, 
“helping leaders to acquire essential knowledge.” The 
knowledge needed by a superintendent varies somewhat 
from the knowledge required by a secretary or a treasurer. 
Workers in the children’s division of the church school must 
emphasize other things than are emphasized in a Women’s 
Missionary Society or a Brotherhood. Because of the variety 
of needs which must be met a great variety of specialization 
courses have been provided.. 

The third objective of leadership training courses is to 
help our workers develop a technique of leadership. It is 
not enough for a president of an organization to know the 
rules of parliamentary procedure. To be a good presiding 
officer he must be able to apply each rule without a moment’s 
hesitation. It is not enough for a teacher to be able to 
define the various methods of teaching. A good teacher 
will have developed the ability properly to use all the 
various methods of teaching. A technique of leadership 
must be developed, and this is leadership’s third goal. 

In order adequately to meet the varying needs and abilities 
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of workers throughout the Church two series of leadership 
training courses have been developed, known as the First 
Series (or elementary), and the Second Series (or more 
advanced) leadership training courses. The Parish and 
Church School Board has prepared a bulletin which gives 
detailed descriptions of these courses, the textbooks to be 
used, and procedures to be followed in carrying on this 
work. This bulletin may be secured without cost from the 
Board. Through its leadership training department the 
Parish and Church School Board is prepared to give all 
necessary guidance to individual congregations or groups 
of congregations that desire to carry on leadership training. 

Scores of congregations all over the United Lutheran 
Church are bearing witness to the fruitfulness of a program 
of leadership training. They tell of the fact that they no 
longer have a shortage of teachers; that as soon as a vacancy 
occurs in their teaching staff they have a trained person to 
take up the work. They tell of superintendents and other 
officers of the church school who have grown in efficiency 
and consecration. They tell of organization leaders who are 
carrying on their work with renewed enthusiasm, devotion, 
and efficiency. The program of leadership training is not 
new and certainly is not theoretical. It has been thoroughly 
tested and has been found to meet a real need. 

What will our leadership in congregations be next year? 
That will depend in part upon the extent to which they strive 
to attain the objectives of Parish Education Month. 


What Is Needed? 


By Cuar_es L. GRANT, Faith Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


Man has made a botch of things. He has tried to solve 
humanity’s problems apart from God. If there is one thing 
that stands out above all others in the two decades since 
the great slaughter, it is the godlessness of the nations. In 
bold defiance to the Almighty, people have exalted force. 

The Devil has had free rein and he has been putting 
things over at a great rate. He has effected the overthrow 
of time-tested restraints and age-old sanctions under the 
guise of “the new freedom.” On the plea of economic 
necessity, the most colossal crimes have been committed in 
Africa, Asia and Europe. Peoples with the blessings of their 
clergy have stolen and murdered with as little compunction 


as the vultures swoop down on the helpless, tired out 


creatures in the desert. 

What is the natural consequence? The whole world is in 
terrible tension. Nobody knows what the next hour may 
bring forth. Propaganda pushers have been busy as bees 


in their efforts to advance “legitimate reasons” for the 


diabolical designs of their overlords. 


What can the masses do about it? They are already 
assuming the attitude of the Stoics: what cannot be pre- 
vented must be endured. If the present trend keeps going, 
it will not be long until mothers and babes will be wearing 
gas masks and hiding in cellars and other dark places, old 


folks will be scanning the casualty lists, debts will be piled 


up on the ones not yet paid and which never will be paid, 
lecturers will appear in the cities of the nations not directly 


involved to harangue on the responsibility of saving hu- 


manity by joining in the killing. What is the sense of it all? 

How are souls to be fortified and fears calmed? The 
slogan manufacturers will ply their trade, catchy songs will 
be sung, bands will play snappy music, shallow brilliancy 
will coin nicknames, and hatred and bitterness will be sown 
so deep in the hearts of the people that the children’s 
children will seek the day of revenge. 

There is only one thing that can destroy this devilishness; 
and it isn’t more devilishness. We are just as guilty as any 


people in the world. Don’t boast of American angelicalness. 
We have been dumped into a debauchery that has helped 
to promote the world’s ills. We have tried to get out of 
these miserable dumps with smiles that were cloaks hiding 
aching hearts. We have tried to put on prosperous exteriors 
to cover up our moral failures. We have lots of dirty linen 
on the line. American Christianity has been as woefully 
deficient in power as has the Christianity in Europe. As a 
people we have not been conscious of God, and when the 
sense of the divine is dim and uncertain, we falter in our 
responsibilities. Year after year we have given less for the 
support of the church, we have been giving less and less to 
missions and more and more to the flesh pots. 

There has been no aggression for Jesus Christ, but the 
forces of evil were marching forward in solid columns. Let 
us wake up to our responsibility as Christians. Is it any 
wonder that even remonstrances and appeals are ignored? 
There isn’t the righteousness back of them to give them 
power. We cannot give out what we do not possess. Our 
sense of the divine is vague. What can make it distinct? 

There must be repentance of our indifference to the real 
important values. The Word of God must be reverenced, 
used and applied, the sacraments must be received with 
holy awe, there must be the infection of one Christian soul 
upon another. We need to know, the world needs to know 
and appreciate that God is central in the affairs of human 
life. Until we learn to put Him first, we will witness one 
disaster after the other. 

Today some tell us that more production is needed, 
others say more consumption, some say higher wages, others 
say lower wages but very few talk about the wages of sin, 
which is death. Very few advocate real Christianity. If 
we depend on man’s ingenuity along economic, industrial 
and social lines to save the world, we will remain in this 
intolerable uncertainty. Economic security is necessary for 
man’s well-being, but it is not the primary need.- The first 
need is a definite sense of responsibility to Almighty God. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Disordered State of Europe is graphically and 
amusingly illustrated and exemplified by the recent experi- 
ences of Anton Kersetz, a Hungarian farmer. Dissatisfied 
with the productivity of his bees, he put them into brown 
milk jugs, closed the tops with brown paper, and started 
by rail for the Department of Agriculture in Budapest to 
have them tested. During the journey they escaped from 
the jugs and climbed inside his trousers. Embarrassed by 
the presence of two women in his compartment, Anton 
begged the women to leave. His wild eyes hastened their 
departure, and their absence gave Anton a chance to shake 
his trousers out of the train window. Unfortunately an ex- 
press train passing on an adjoining track sucked the trousers 
out of Anton’s hands. When the conductor, urged by the 
agitated report of the women, peered into the compart- 
ment, he found Anton myseriously busy with the rest of 
the bees, but without his trousers. At the next station two 
burly strangers introduced themselves to Anton as tailors 
who had been summoned to measure him for the trousers 
he so sorely needed. Because of his struggles, he was placed 
in a strait-jacket and carried away on a stretcher. Europe 
will have to take a longer time than that. 


The Catholic Journal, “Universe” (May 5, 1939), carries 
an interesting item about the churches of Paris. There are 
fifty churches in the city dedicated to Our Lady, “like the 
fifty beads of the rosary,” as a French priest put it. A par- 
tial list indicates the curious distribution of dedications. 
Headed by the great city cathedral, Notre Dame, the list 
continues—Our Lady of All Graces, of Salvation, of Pity, 
of Calvary, of Mirth, of Lourdes, of La Salette, of the Val- 
leys, of the Flowers, of Peace, of the Way, of the Cinema 
(this last, the most recent, a product of France’s “Holly- 
wood”). Aside from the testimony to the practice of the 
Catholic Church to over-exalt the mother of Jesus, it also 
indicates a suggestive parallel to the pagan process of 
dividing the greatness of divinity into a multitude of little 
gods and demigods whose particular functions would be 
distributed to fit the various humble, and even petty, daily 
perplexities of paganism’s variegated devotees. There were 
always the great gods, but their remoteness necessitated the 
homely divinities of the bath, kitchen, barn, field and forest. 
It had some advantages. Everything had some tangible re- 
ligious connection; unfortunately, by this method, the gods 
grew smaller and smaller, and in the end there was little 
left but superstition. 


Once-famed La Scala Is No Longer the glory of Milan. 
This was recently revealed when the director of the opera 
established there complained that Franco Abbiati, the cele- 
brated critic and historian of music, had caused huge deficits 
for La Scala by his hostile judgments. Abbiati, instead of 
being scared by the complaints that had sought to enlist 
the political influence of the powerful journal, Corriere della 
Sera, came back with severer and more detailed charges. 
These were supported by Dr. Ugo Navarra, who, in defense 
of La Scala’s director, let the cat out of the bag. He 
acknowledged that of twenty-three recent operatic produc- 
tions only two had been worthy of this great theatre. But 
it should be remembered (1) that the director’s sorry record 
was due “to the racial propaganda which had cost him 
one-third of his subscribers”; (2) that had led to the sud- 
den resignation of Veneziani, the incomparable conductor of 
La Scala’s chorus; (3) the racist doctrine had also led to 
the refusal of “the Aryan Erich Kleiber” to continue in 
Toscanini’s place, because of “the hateful Anti-Semitic de- 
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crees”; (4) because a decree had been issued which de- 
manded that sixty per cent of the productions must be by 
living composers who would presumably express the new 
Fascist ideology. “Alas, there are so many living composers, 
musically speaking, among the dead, and too many operatic 
nonentities among the living.” All of which illustrates how 
Italian “kulturkampf”’ has been producing its inevitable 
degradation and decay. 


The Recent Mass Marriage of 105 happy Jocist couples 
(July 23) in Montreal’s baseball stadium shows that this 
transplanted organization is growing even more vigorously 
than the parent plant. Jeunesse Ouvriere Chretienne (JOC, 
from which the popular name is derived) was brought to 
birth by Father Cardijn, a Belgian priest, twenty-one years 
ago: This “Christian Working Youth” organization (de- 
scribed in this column October 12, 1938) was his answer 
to atheism rampant in Europe’s labor ranks. The age limit 
for membership was and is from 14 to 25, with a further 
self-elimination by marriage. That sort of reduction oc- 
curred with the recent nuptials, but the aggressive and re- 
sourceful Canadian leader of the movement, Father Henri 
Roy, has compensated for the loss by instituting a new Lique 
Ouvriere Catholique (Catholic Workers’ League). This 
mass marriage starts it off with a bang. The Catholic Church 
is doing a splendid piece of work in keeping labor in line 
with religion (note this column, August 16, 1939). Has 
Protestantism any better plan, if any, to offer in its place? 


That Hirsute Cult, the House of David, feels that it is 
being discriminated against because it has to pay unemploy- 
ment compensation taxes to Michigan. Its head, H. T. Dew- 
hirst, formerly a California judge, thinks the House of 
David should be excused, because it is “religious, charitable 
and educational,’ though he acknowledges that the cult 
runs four excellent and profitable, full-bearded baseball 
teams, a fruit-packing plant, tourist cabins and a cocktail 
bar. Dewhirst is the man who took over the House of David 
when its founder, “King Ben” Purnell, inconsiderately failed 
to rise to visible immortality after his followers had watched 
his embalmed body for three years. When Dewhirst ac- 
knowledged the failure of this fundamental doctrine of the 
cult, he confessed, “We cannot promise everlasting life now, 
but we contend that our vegetarian diet encourages 
longevity.” But the House of David has yet other troubles. 
“King Ben’s” widow, Mary Purnell, was not willing to take 
a back seat when the cult fell into Dewhirst’s hands in 1930. 
Instead she founded “The House of David as Reorganized 
by Mary Purnell,” which also traffics in tourist cabins, and 
specializes in picture posteards and other souvenirs. For an 
organization like Dewhirst’s, with 171 members, the effect 
of such competition is bound to. be serious. 


A Synopsis of the “Annuario Pontifico,” the official year 
book of the Catholic Church for 1939, just issued from Rome, 
should be of more than passing interest for all Protestants, if 
only to indicate the machinery of “Holy Church.” According 
to its statements, the church has divided the world, to 
facilitate its operations, into thirty-six archiepiscopal sees, 
9,355 dioceses, fifty prelatures, 292 vicariates, 136 prefectures 
and nineteen missionary districts. Groups of dioceses are 
combined into 219 metropolitan sees and 10 residential 
patriarchates. There are 159 orders, congregations and re- 
ligious institutions (which are somewhat parallel to our 
Protestant denominations). During 1938, six dioceses, four 
vicariates and fourteen prefectures were created. The 
Vatican now has fifty-nine delegations in other countries, 
37 of which are of a diplomatic character. At the Vatican 
itself thirty-seven nations are represented diplomatically, 
thirteen of them with ambassadors. The pope would be 
glad and proud to add our country to that list. 
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IN EARLY CALIFORNIA 


MISSION SAN CARLOS 


By 
CLARA L. DENTLER 


WE HAVE sketched pre- 
viously the story of the 
founding of the most pic- 
turesque ruined mission in 
Southern California at San 
Juan Capistrana. From San 
Diego all the way north to 
San Francisco over “The 
King’s Highway,” one may 
visit many entrancing old 
missions in various states of 
preservation, some beauti- 
fully restored, such as the 
Santa Barbara Mission. 

To us, the appeal of Mis- 
sion San Carlos in the lovely 
Carmel Valley about seven miles from the old California 
Capital, Monterey, takes first place. It is magnificently sit- 
uated and beautiful from any approach, but the fact that it 
is intimately associated with Father Junipero Serra, the 
Founder of the Missions, lends added charm. 

It was on June 3, 1770, that the missionaries Serra and 
Crespi landed at Monterey, the location of the Presidio. 
The first plan was to make use of the garrison church in 
the town, that it might minister to the soldiers as well as to 
the Indian converts for which they hoped; this plan was 
soon found not feasible. The morals of the soldiers would 
not be too good an example to the Red Men, and in addi- 
tion, Monterey was an excellent harbor on the Bay of 
Monterey, and one inviting all ships to stop at the port. 


A Peaceful Valley Found 


In search of another location more conducive to spiritual 
development, Serra, already worn and suffering from a pain- 
ful affliction in his limb, set out on foot to the nearby hills 
and valleys in search of a spot. About seven miles from 
the town he found the peaceful little Carmel Valley. The 
river giving its name to the valley was not a large one; it 
had been discovered in 1602 by Viscaino, who gave to it a 
name to commemorate the religious order to which he be- 
longed: Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 

Spanish consent to this site was obtained and Father Serra 
laid out the plans of the building. The timber must be cut 
for it and there was an abundance of pine and cypress in the 
neighborhood, ideal for such a structure as he contemplated. 
He left a handful of soldiers and about as many sailors, with 
forty Indians to carry on the work while he went to estab- 
lish another mission at San Antonio de Padua. 

He returned after a short time to guide the actual work 
of construction, and this mission remained his chief work 
as long as he lived, for he died here and his body was buried 
near the altar of the church. He not only guided the Indians 
in the building, but he too worked with them as a laborer. 
He did not wait for the completed place of worship before 
beginning his evangelistic work with them. On the site he 
made himself a crude little one-room hut for a shelter, by 
which he planted a large wooden cross. Each morning he 
gathered the workmen around his symbol, sang a hymn with 


‘them, and then said Mass. 


MISSION SAN CARLOS 
On the altar are original crucifix, candles and statues 


Gradually the Indians came 
to revere the cross as some- 
thing very sacred. He had 
won their affection by giving 
them little trinkets and 
brightly colored beads, so 
dear to the heart of the Red 
Man. Then as he kissed the 
cross, they followed; he made 
the sign of the cross upon 
their foreheads, and taught 
them to greet each other with 
the words he used for them, 
“Amar a Dios’”—to love God. 
He learned their language, that he might 
soon preach the gospel to them in their 
own tongue. 

The mission when finished was on the 
order used at all of them. There was a 
church, a dwelling for the padres, a gen- 
eral kitchen, and a place for the soldiers. 
Outside the enclosure were simple huts 
composing the ranch. Each mission was 
furnished by Spain with eighteen head of 
cattle, and with this beginning and careful cultivation of 
the land, San Carlos flourished. It was named in honor of 
Saint Charles Borromeo. Visitors to Milan Cathedral in Italy 
will recall seeing the well-preserved body of the saint in 
his coffin in the crypt. 


The Indians Drawn to Christianity 

After three years of devoted work, Father Serra was able 
to report that San Carlos had more Indian converts than 
any of the other missions. In 1783 Father Crespi, who had 
been a co-laborer, died and was buried in the church; serv- 
ices were conducted by Serra. The next year he too was 
called to his reward, and, as he requested, he was buried 
beside his friend. Others took their place and the Chris- 
tianizing work went on. 

One may go to San Carlos today by private motor or by 
bus, but we chose to approach it as the sainted Serra did, 
on foot from Monterey. In such a lovely valley, seven miles 
is as nothing. As we come in sight of it, we are perhaps a 
little surprised at its beauty, so well has it been restored. 
It stands at the end of the Carmel Valley and is visible 
from a distance because of its unusual egg-shaped dome. 

The walls are made of stone, being about four feet thick 
at the base and sloping gently inward toward the top, giving 
something of an arched effect on the interior. The simplicity 
of the church is its chief beauty. When we examine the 
carving that was done on the supporting columns and the 
archways, it seems almost incredible that such work could 
be done with crude tools by unskilled Indians under the 
guidance of two friars. 

Simple pews make it possible to use the Mission for serv- 
ices at the present time, at stated intervals. Although the 
altar is restored after the original design, the altar furnish- 
ings are the ones placed there by Father Serra: the crucifix, 
the candles, and the statues. The graves of the two friars, 
with two later missionaries, are at the right of the altar. 


Memorial Tablet 

The tablet over them reads: 

“Here lie the remains of the Reverend Father Adminis- 
trator Junipero Serra, of the Order of St. Francis, founder 
and president of the Missions of California, who lay down in 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Secretary Arthur P. Black Cites Book for Church Councilmen in This Third 
Article for THE LUTHERAN’S Readers 


Tue third installment of the Church Councilmen’s Con- 
ferences, covering the first half of October, is printed here- 
with for the information of readers of THe LuTHERAN. It 
includes seventy CCC’s in eleven synods. Next week’s 
installment will carry the total over the two hundred mark. 


“FRorty Thousand Strong” 

Last week attention was called to two excellent pieces of 
literature being distributed—free—at each CCC. A Study 
Book, “Forty Thousand Strong,” for church councilmen, is 
being brought to the attention of each group by the leader 
also. It will not be given free distribution, but will be 
offered for sale and orders taken. It is sponsored by the 
Parish and Church School Board, published by our United 
Lutheran Publication House, and the sale price will be 
twenty cents or less per copy. It has ten brief chapters and 
sixty-four pages. The author is Dr. Henry H. Bagger, pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Synod, who was drafted to write it. 
Whoever thought of Dr. Bagger first, guessed better than 
he knew, as he has given our 40,000 church councilmen a 
book that will revolutionize their thinking, revitalize their 
congregational programs, and give disheartened, discour- 
aged pastors a brand new lease on life. The book is written 
in Dr. Bagger’s happiest vein, and in a sparkling, vigorous 
style that grips the attention instantly and fixes facts 
definitely in the mind of the reader. And as to facts! There 
are more of them in this little book than the average church 
councilman ever dreamed of. Dr. Bagger’s pointed, but 
kindly, suggestions (with an occasional friendly wallop), 
covering the whole program of councilmanic procedure, 
will awaken the sleepiest councilmen and bring joy to the 
hearts of the host of loyal councilmen who are already 
very much on their job. A series of questions follows each 
chapter, and here again Dr. Bagger has rendered a signal 
service to the reader who reads with a purpose. They are 
the most common-sense questions, the most stimulating, 
and carry the strongest personal appeal, of any this writer 
has yet found in any book. Here’s a book that should find 
its way into the permanent program of every church council 
in the United Lutheran Church in America, as one of the 
first direct results of the present church-wide series of 
Church Councilmen’s Conferences. 


Third Installment of CCC’s 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 


PLACE CHURCH DartTrE LEADER 
Jennerstown Christ October 2 Dr.Swoyer 
Myersdale Zion October 3 Dr.Swoyer 
Bedford Trinity October 4 Dr.Swoyer 
Altoona First October 5 Mr. Hodges 
Clearfield St. John October 6 Mr. Hodges 
Delaware 

Gardens Temple October 9 Mr. Slifer 
Philadelphia Tabernacle October 10 Mr. Slifer 
Palmyra Palm United October 12 Sec. Reinartz 
Easton St. Paul October 13 Sec. Reinartz 

InpIaNna SyNop 
Fort Wayne St. Luke October 3 Dr. Spaid 
Mishawaka First October 4 Dr. Spaid 
Lafayette Holy Trinity October 5 Dr. Spaid 
Indianapolis First October 6 Dr. Weng 
Iowa Synop 

Waterloo Trinity October 9 Dr. Gerberding 
Clinton St. Paul October 10 Dr. 


Gerberding 


Fairfield 


W. Des Moines 


Dunlap 


Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Washington, 
DE Cs 
Westminster 
Hagerstown 
Cumberland 
Frederick 
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Reformation October 3 
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First October 4 
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Redeemer October 6 
Redeemer October 6 
St. Paul October 9 
First October 9 
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NortH CAROLINA SYNOD 
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St. Peter October 5 
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First October 6 
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Trinity October 3 
Trinity October 4 
Zion October 5 
St. Andrew October 9 
Ascension October 10 
‘Our Saviour October 11 
St. Michael October 16 
Trinity October 17 
Emmanuel October 18 
Paciric Synop 
University October 4 
St. James October 5 
Vircinia SyNop 
St. Mark October 2 
Emmanuel October 3 
Grace October 4 
Trinity October 5 
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Presidents of Synods Speak Out 

We present statements from six presidents of synods, 
giving their reactions to the.CCC program. An equal num- 
ber appeared last week, and an equal number will appear 
next week. Taken collectively, their statements will supply 
speakers and discussion leaders with a wealth of fine talking 
points for almost any kind of meeting involving considera- 
tion of the Promotional Plan and especially, local or dis- 
trict CCC follow-up meetings. 


President Bagger, Pittsburgh Synod: 


“Every church council has a twofold task: (1) it must 

effectively administer the affairs of the local congre- 
gation, and (2) it must serve as both chain and channel 
between the Church at large and the local congrega- 
tion. The need for specific instruction for this task has 
never been adequately met by the Church, but the 
CCC’s should prove a valuable instrument to this end. 
Other values lie (1) in the sense of unity the church- 
wide approach promises to foster, and (2) the sense 
of strength the massing of men with a common mis- 
sion always inspires. Again, the CCC’s ought to build 
up a boldness for a fine fall attack on the work of the 
year, and should bolster the present great effort for a 
jully paid apportionment during this biennium. More- 
over, there’s value in bringing prominent churchmen 
across synodical lines—for the\leaders themselves, of 
course, but yet more for those who thus learn to know 
these men at first hand. Not with the purpose of 
regimentation, but with the purposes of spiritual stim- 
ulation, factual guidance, and practical inspiration to 
the fore, the CCC’s stand to make the church coun- 
cils—and their individual members—the kind of in- 
creasingly responsible leaders a growing church with 
a growing work demands.” 


President Anspach, California Synod: 


“Church Councilmen’s Conferences, such as are being 
conducted throughout the Church under the direction 
of the Committee of Executive Secretaries, appeal to 
me as one of the very best methods of strengthening 
the whole Church. The laymen of action in our con- 
gregations thus receive information that might not 
reach them otherwise; and come to realize, too, that 
their responsibility is not to the congregation alone, but 
to the entire Church. One pastor writes: ‘Our coun- 
cilmen were quite impressed with the CCC. They 
found that our local problems are quite similar to 
others, and were forcefully reminded of the importance 
of their office and their responsibilities. I recall that 
it carried over to the next council meeting, and that 
there was some discussion of it. I would say that it 
helped noticeably to bring about a deeper loyalty to 
the Church.’ Where pastors lend full support to the 
CCC’s—and encourage their councilmen to attend— 
the results are bound to be felt in time, because of 
an awakened laxity, and both the local congregation 
and the Church at large will profit.” 


President Gerberding, Northwest Synod: 


“Church councilmen may be either too humble or too 
arrogant. In the former case their congregations can- 
not realize their high responsibilities as the ultimate 
units of church authority, and the pastors become 
little popes. In the latter case congregations often are 
boss-ridden, and the pastors become mere hired hands. 
Councils that realize both their responsibility and 
their authority keep the proper balance between 
church members, pastors, and the Church at large; and 
are intelligent, spiritually-minded, active, and influen- 
tial churchmen. It is to make them all conscious of 
their high calling in these respects that this year’s 
church-wide promotional program is devoted to church 
councilmen. There is no end to the potentialities for 
the Church—if the Church Councilmen’s Ponlerences 
this year succeed in such a purpose.” 


President Hamsher, Central Pennsylvania Synod: 


“A few men in each church council are usually respon- 

sible for the success of any program in their local 
church, and for the awakening of a larger interest in 
the work of the whole Church. These CCC’s will en- 
courage such local councilmen in their loyalty, and will 
quicken their enthusiasm. New viewpoints will be 
suggested in the discussion of the obligations of a 
church councilman and the problems which a church 
council must meet. If every church councilman will 
attend the CCC in his area, and as many as possible 
participate in the discussion, a new impetus will be 
given to all church activity. The information and in- 
spiration resulting from the CCC’s should be reflected 
in each local congregation. With the larger review of 
the work of the U. L. C. A. which these CCC’s will 
present, church councilmen will be impelled to carry 
back to their congregations that which will enlighten 
and encourage the members. A.new program for the 
regular meeting of each church council will be one of 
the chief values to be derived from these CCC’s. The 
experience of a comparatively few church councils— 
which have found great joy in certain new procedures 
—can be duplicated in many other councils.” 


President Black, Georgia-Alabama Synod: 


“Two CCC’s have been held in our synod, Springfield, 
Ga., February 7, and Atlanta, Ga., February 9, with 
Dr. Greever as leader. Councilmen participated 
heartily. Attendance around 80 per cent. Some ad- 
vantages of a CCC deserving special mention: (1) It 
is a ‘get together’ meeting. Social contacts mean much 
to our councilmen who have been called by their God, 
and their fellow members, to lead in the work of their 
church. Truly, they are ‘Men with a Mission.’ This 
feature alone makes the CCC eminently worth while. 
(2) It affords councilmen an opportunity to study to- 
gether—under expert leadership—their duties and 
responsibilities, as listed in the Order for the Installa- 
tion of a Church Council, pp. 288 and 289, the Com- 
mon Service Book. (3) Here councilmen learn anew 
the work of the Church—in terms of personal evan- 
gelism, and as it is supported by the apportionment. 
Here they learn anew to lead—in the spirit of Christ— 
their fellow members in the work of the church. 
Church members will follow the Christlike leadership 
of their church council. The CCC affords the informa- 
tion and inspiration needed to meet the apportionment, 
to reclaim the inactive, and to reach the unchurched.” 


President Sittler, Ohio Synod: 


“We are expecting great things from the CCC’s because 

we are calling in conference the leading laymen of 
our churches. What these men really want they can 
have. They hold the key positions of influence in their 
congregations. Most of them have the vision and the 
ability. What all of them now need is the divinely 
promised gift of the Holy Spirit. I can think of no 
finer preparation for these CCC’s, therefore, than that 
our church councilmen read again the Order for In- 
stallation of a Church Council. Two things stand out 
in that service: (1) There must be recognized a divine 
appointment to the work, as is plainly indicated in the 
words, ‘Look ye out among you men full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom whom we may appoint over this 
work.’ But the presence and guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, as of old, is a matter of ‘waiting on the Lord 
in prayer.’’"We must be prayer-prepared. (2) The 
perspective of service to be rendered must be as large 
as the special Order of Installation indicates when it 
says: ‘the furtherance of Christ’s Kingdom at home and 
abroad.’ That means ‘the whole work of the whole 
Church.’ With such preparation no man can set a 
limit to the service these CCC’s will render.” 


Secretary Black’s fourth article in this series will appear 
in next week’s issue. 
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LUTHER’S “PRINCIPLE OF 
ETHICS 


By Dr. James J. Raun, Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis 


Ir was often been stated that Luther brought about a 
reformation of the Church, but that a reformation of life 
came later. Such judgment is unfair. Even a casual study 
of the reformer’s writings will reveal his deep concern for 
the ethical problems of life, ranging from the most intimate 
personal questions to the broadest social relationships. 

In his busy life Luther never produced a “System of 
Ethics.” Yet he deals definitely with the ethical aspects of 
such specific problems as marriage, spiritual vows, obedience 
to authority, and even duties of military service, etc. Many 
of these questions are discussed at length in the following 
writings: 1. “The Liberty of the Christian Man”; 2, his ser- 
mon on Good Works; 3, his treatment of the fourth com- 
mandment in the Large Catechism; 4, his antinomian writ- 
ings; 5, his commentary on Galatians; 6, in relation to the 
Roman Church in his commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Throughout these writings, and in many other places, 
Luther draws a clear line between theological and philosoph- 
ical ethics. In his criticism of scholastic theology he saw its 
chief weakness in the dominance of Aristotelian philosophy. 
The Pelagianism which had undermined the Roman Church 
and her theology was nourished by Aristotelian thought. 
Thus the ethical aspects of Thomas Aquinas’ “Summa” defi- 
nitely reveal this pagan influence. 


Suspicions of Pagan Thinkers 

Luther wanted above all to restore the unique character 
of Christianity in its unmixed purity, as well as in its prac- 
tical influence. In Aristotle, therefore, he saw the chief 
enemy of pure Christian ethics. Through Aristotle the Gos- 
pel had been “forced out.” According to Luther new ethical 
principles first appear (historically) in their purity. After 
becoming established they seek points of contact (Anknuep- 
fungen) with other ethical precepts already existing. The 
dangerous results of the second step are seen in the 
Melanchthonian school, which resulted in a Christianized 
humanism. 

From the beginning the reformer tried to avoid this pitfall 
and strenuously opposed all Aristotelian influence. Says he: 
“Let the philosophers limit themselves to the field God has 
given them.” Their realm is the natural (life). The realm 
of theology is the realm of the soul. (Tischreden.) “The 
philosopher does not know anything about this and can’t 
know, for what faith knows and teaches is a new knowledge, 
lessons in new tongues, beyond the realm of the natural.” 
Philosophers may assist us in living a new, disciplined, 
outward life, but that, as such, is not to be regarded as 
Christian. 

In “The Christian Nobility,” again, Luther criticizes the 
influence of Aristotle on the schools in relation to ethics. 
“They prefer his books on ‘Ethics’ to God’s grace and Chris- 
tian virtues. Away with such books ...! Let no one remind 
me that I talk too much and throw out what I do not un- 
derstand. Dear friend, I know what I am talking about. I 
know Aristotle as well as you do... .; I too have read and 
heard him, with greater intelligence than St. Thomas and 
Scotus. ...” In the schools theoretical morals had deterio- 
rated into a study of laws and works. 


Grace the Transforming Factor 
Here, according to Luther, lies the difference between 
natural and Christian morals, the former emphasizing the 
doing, the latter (the Gospel) the person; the former stress- 
ing the natural power of free will, the latter the power of 
renewing grace. When the person is not righteous the deeds 
can be neither good nor righteous. Thus Christian ethics 
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differs from natural morals. The God-relation is missing. 
Natural ethics has no absolute, but only a relative norm. 
“The heathen and non-Christians do these works like the 
Christians; but they do them, not because they believe that 
God is being served and obeyed by such deeds.” (Tischre- 
den.) The fact is, man has substituted his own wisdom for 
God’s. His own thought and will are the cause and aim of 
his conduct. Thus the selfish motive, which is present even 
in works of sacrifice, makes the moral conduct of the non- 
Christian in the final analysis amoral. The relation to God 
is, as far as the moral and ethical is concerned, the final 
norm. That brings in the personal element. In moral judg- 
ment, therefore, one must begin with the person and not 
with the deed. But natural man, in the state of sin, has no 
relation to God. This the Aristotelian scholastics overlooked. 
On the contrary, they sought to attribute to man an inherent 
power to love God. 

In reality, Aristotle gives us no principle of ethics, the 
reformer reasons. He enumerates a number of virtues for — 
the purpose of discussing the same philosophically. The 
simple observations and reflections of so systematic a genius 
can, however, not be pure accident. They do point, Luther 
maintains, to deeper foundations. Yet these are void of the 
highest and absolute goal, the God-relation. Natural ethics 
cannot go beyond its greatest good, the sum total of human 
intellectual activity. Christian Theology, in ethical terms, 
alone can reach the summum bonum, God. 

Luther’s ethical thinking starts with this idea. It is the 
foundation thought for a systematic approach tothe ethical 
field. The norm of all action is determined in the light of 
God’s will, or based on our relation to God. Christian ethics 
recognizes God as the ultimate source of all moral experi- 
ence. God makes the moral world, moral; He makes the 
good, good. 


> 


Supernatural Obscured ; 

The scholastics, including Thomas Aquinas, fail to realize 
that a supernatural good in ethics demands a supernatural 
instrument. This instrument, according to Luther, is divine 
grace brought to us through the love of God, which is the . 
unifying principle underlying Christian ethics. It has been 
revealed to men in the Gospel. 

The heart of this unifying principle is, of course, the 
doctrine of justification by faith, for through it the sinner 
comes into right (and ethical) relation with God. In other 
words, the personal relation to God is primary. Man must — 
be right with God before he can produce deeds. To sub- 
stantiate this argument Luther uses repeatedly the biblical 
illustration of the tree and its fruits. “Gute, fromme Werke 
machen nimmermehr einen guten Mann, ein guter Mann 
macht gute, fromme Werke. ...” (Erlangen Edit. v. 27, p. 
191.) “So man must be good (fromm) or bad (boese) be- 
fore he can bring forth good or bad works.” And again: 
“Therefore, he who would do good works, must not begin 
with works, but with the person who is to do the works.” 
Good works come to pass only through him who is God-' 
fearing. 

The Great Questions 

The important and all-inclusive question with Luther then 
naturally is this: How do we become good? Here he differs 
fundamentally from the scholastics. With him that is not a 
piecemeal affair nor some sort of evolutionary process. But 
man, to become ethical, must undergo a thorough, absolute 
renovation. He must become a new person, experience a 
new birth in baptism where he receives the principle of a 
new life and new activity. 

Luther’s common answer is that all this comes through — 
faith. In other words, where the scholastics began with 
“good works” and labored toward faith, Luther begins with 
faith and labors toward good works. “Faith makes man good 
and good works bear witness to this faith and new good- 
ness.” ‘All that is not of faith is sin” (Rom. 14: 23) and 4 
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that word, says Luther, is unchangeable. To be a Christian 
means to be “holy.” But “holiness” comes through the 
Word and faith, not by our works and deeds. (See Luther’s 
sermon on Gal. 4: 1-8; Erl. Edit. v. 7, p. 238ff.). 

According to Lutheran dogmatics, faith receives and faith 
operates: vis receptiva and vis operativa. The latter belongs 
in the field of ethics. In his beautiful introduction to Romans, 
Luther says this in regard to faith: “It is a living, creative, 
active, mighty thing, this faith. It is impossible for it not 
to do good unceasingly. Neither does it ask if there are 
good works to be done. But before anyone can ask the 
question it has done good works and continually does such.” 
Here we see Christian ethics in its true perspective with 
reference to both faith and duty. 

Unbelief is the real sin and cause of unethical living. 
Faith is real goodness and love its vehicle. Justification by 
that faith is therefore to Luther the true principle of Chris- 
tian ethics. Here is the source of new life and good works. 
His theological ethics is the theory of the Christian life, and 
the Christian life has its roots in Christ. 

When we come to a deeper realization, with Luther, that 
the common starting point of ethics is not in man, nor in 
ideas, but in Christ, we shall have gone a long way toward 
overcoming most of the problems in human relationships 
which natural ethics so desperately, but unsuccessfully, seeks 
to solve. Are we as Lutherans conscious of our heritage and 
alive to our responsibility in relation to the social problems 
of life? 


IN EARLY CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from page 9) 


peace the 28th day of the month of August, A. D. 1784; and 
of his associates the Reverend Father Juan Crespi, Julian 
Lopez, and Francisco Lasuen. May they rest in peace.” 

San Carlos, like the other Mission churches, has a small 
chapel opening off the main part of the church. There seems 
to be no name for it, so far as we were able to discover, 
but it might well have been named the Chapel of the 
Sacred Heart, for on the wall is a faded inscription in 
Spanish, which is a prayer to the heart of Jesus. While as 
Protestants we do not pray simply to the heart of Jesus, 
the thought expressed might well find an echo in every 
believing heart, of whatever faith. Translated it reads: “O 
heart of Jesus, always art Thou burning and shining forth. 
Kindle and enlighten mine with Thy divine love.” 

Once a year a very colorful ceremony, or perhaps a bet- 
ter word would be celebration, is held at the church in 
honor of its saint, San Carlos Borromeo. 


Old Bells Chime 

The old bells ring out jubilantly to summon the faithful, 
and doubtless those otherwise not so faithful, for this par- 
takes something of the religious and something of the fiesta 
spirit, always so attractive to the Spanish. Mass is said, and 
the sermon is preached both in Spanish and English, that 
all may be able to understand it perfectly. With this part 
finished, an image of Saint Charles is placed on a bed of 
pine boughs, strewn over completely with flowers that 
flourish so profusely in this valley. The statue is borne at 
the head of the procession with the congregation following, 
singing a hymn in his honor. The singing begins while they 
are still in the church. The whole company marches with 
it the entire distance around the church, and then bears it 
inside to be placed in safe keeping until another year rolls 
around. The afternoon is spent happily in feasting and 
merrymaking that are the customary features of every 
major Spanish fiesta. 

Many illustrious people have visited here: among them 
was Richard Henry Dana, who was much impressed by the 
Mission. Vancouver, the Englishman, was here in the early 
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days. He was commissioned by the English to make terms 
with the Spanish, fixing San Francisco as the boundary line 
between the two countries, but the Spanish would not con- 
sent. Would that the world’s present boundary disputes 
might be settled as this one was adjusted. Vancouver in 
visiting San Carlos was so impressed by the work that the 
padres were doing for the Indians that he agreed to the 
Spanish-fixed boundary, and in addition gave two thou- 
sand dollars to help continue the good work. 


THE OVERCOMER 


There must have been a great many quitters in the early 
church. St. John has so much to say about “overcomers” 
in the Book of Revelations. He has all promise for those 
who “endure” and “overcome,” but short shrift for the 
“fearful and the unbelieving and the unfaithful.” They are 
going to be on the outside of the “city that lieth foursquare.” 
He says, “I know your hard work and endurance . . . and 
that you are being slandered .. . have no fear of what you 
suffer. . . . Be faithful though you have to die for it, and 
I will give you the crown of life.” 


Baltimore, Md. Ernest R. McCautey. 


BEHOLD I STAND AT THE DOOR 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


OutsivE the house the thorn-crowned Saviour stands; 
The shadows fall; the earthly day is o’er. 
He knocks upon the barred and bolted door 

Softly and gently, making no demands, 

Entreatingly as if with love’s commands. 

Lord, give us grace to hear that call before 

He leaves and open wide the fast-closed door 

For Him to enter with His loving hands. 

How blessed with our Lord to break the fast, 

How infinitely beautiful to sup 

With Christ in holiness, partaking thus 

The food and drink that shall forever last, 

And lifting to our lips the holy cup, 

The blessed Bread of Him Who died for us. 


GOD’S WORKSHOP 


By Alex Tuer, Topeka, Kansas 


I THINK of Life as God’s workshop, 
Where we each have our work to do. 

To some are entrusted many tasks— 
To others—only a few. 

One man may rule a nation. 
Or conquer a thousand foes. 

One may just soothe a widow’s grief; 
Another—just plant a rose. 

One man may climb Fame’s ladder 
Till he reaches Life’s highest goal. 

Another goes down to the gates of Hell 
And brings back a poor lost soul. 

But none shall be called unworthy 
Who works as best he can, 

For, lowly or high, each has a part 
In the Master Workman’s plan. 

And f think when the Master Workman 

. Shall show us his finished plan, 

It will be just a picture of God Himself, 
The soul of a perfect man. 
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THE POWERS THAT BE 


It 1s with heavy hearts that we in North America learn 
of the outbreak of hostilities in Europe. In both the United 
States and Canada the hope was cherished until the news 
of September 1 made it vain that resort to war could be 
avoided. Among Christians there was unity of prayer to 
God that the destruction of life and property, of international 
amity and good will might be averted. Evidently the world 
must reap the harvest of the deceit, injustice and dis- 
obedience to God’s purposes which national and international 
policies and deeds have sown. Again war indicates the 
reality and continuance of the powers of evil. 

To the Lutherans in the United States and Canada the 
burden of disappointment and grief is the more heavy be- 
cause millions of our fellow believers are involved. We 
know they as well as we see in war a product of the sin of 
the world, the effects of which are destructive of confidence 
in God, productive of fraternal hatreds and the cause of 
deep sorrow for both victor and vanquished. We are one 
with them in the prayer to God that the period of woe may 
be brief. 

Times such as these bring into the foreground of our 
thought and action our loyalty to government. We whose 
citizenship is in the United States receive and accept the 
civic duties which citizenship in that nation places upon us; 
the government at Washington is the power to which we 
owe our individual allegiance. To an equal degree and by 
the same authority congregations of the U. L. C. A. in Canada 
recognize the civil authorities of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations as “the powers ordained of God for them.” 

But in the recognition of the civil power which our citizen- 
ship involves, we do not surrender our consciousness of the 
ties of faith in Christ. We will not permit the exigencies of 
war to destroy our sympathy for the suffering. We will 
continue in unity of prayer to our Lord Jesus Christ for 
those who are involved, and we will await with longing the 
return to peace among us. 


THE CHURCH IGNORED 


To oNE truth those who are responsible for the present 
international situation must give unanimous agreement and 
that is the entire innocence of the church of contributing to 
the resort to war. Wherever the desires of believers in the 
Gospel of Jesus have received opportunity to find expression, 
those in positions of civil authority were. besought to seek 
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peaceable means of reaching agreements. None listened. — 


The warnings and the proposals for peace were unheeded. 
We propose a threefold declaration of policy to our 
Lutheran Church and to all Christians. 
(1) Let the blame for war be placed where it belongs; 
that is, upon the civil powers, the states, and not upon the 
spiritual regime, the churches. 
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(2) Let the churches assign to the state the maintenance — . 


of approval and support, moral as well as material, of this 
conflict. In both aims and strategy, there has been violation 
of all precepts of national and international honesty and 
fair dealing. To these the church has vainly called attention. 

(3) Let the churches claim their own, namely, the 
souls of soldiers, sailors, their families and fellow country- 
men and use every effort and opportunity to keep alive 
their spiritual loyalties to their Saviour. We have no call 
to sanctify unjust national policies by church approval nor 
to mock God by demanding undeserved victory through His 
aid. But on the other hand, we do not surrender the souls 
of believers to a sin-gripped state. By chaplains and agencies 
of mercy, we must go with those who are obeying their 
secular commanders. 

And finally, we must keep ourselves free from the grip 
of hatred. Propaganda will employ every medium of com- 
munication to arouse Christians to anger and the spirit of 
revenge. We must not yield to such instruments of Satan. 
Let a fellow believer be friend, enemy, or neutral in so far 
as nationality is concerned. He is a brother in Christ and 
entitled to our prayers of good will. 


A CURE FOR JITTERS 


BEFORE prescribing we relate an incident that occurred 
when we were very young and inexperienced in the min- 
istry. In connection with a funeral service on a hot August 
day, one of the mourners was suddenly taken with what to 
us looked like a dangerously violent fit. Her relatives seemed 
similarly alarmed and promptly acted on our advice to sum- 
mon a physician. When the latter arrived, he dismissed six 
of us who were engaged in holding his patient, and himself 
impressed her into quiet. His manner implied that she was 
in no physical danger and cessation of attention by the 
friendly neighbors was the signal for her to go quietly to 
her room. She was the victim of hysteria. 

We relate the incident at length, because we suspect that 
the state of mind popularly known as “the jitters” may be 
real or “imagined” in the sense of cure. One very frequent 
kind that we have met in the most casual way recently is that 
which takes the form of nervous and disconnected conver- 
sation about subjects that none of us can really explain to 
the satisfaction of an inquirer. For example, we met this 


last mode of jitters on September 2 when a neighbor woman ~ 


accosted us at the street corner as we waited for the street 
car. “What did we think of the war?” “Of the Germans?” 


“Would we (America) get into it?” and “When would it 


end?” Now we have asked ourselves all those questions 
and found them very complicated and in fact unanswerable. 
We admit our ignorance and resume the routine of our work. 

For the kind of jitters that is induced by over-concen- 
tration on unexplainable situations, the best cure is a plunge 


‘ into the activities of an occupation in which we have full 


confidence in our ability to do the work. It may be one’s 
routine of office, shop or household. Maybe we should go for 
a walk or attend a meeting. Sometimes payment of a social 
obligation to a friend (a visit) “snaps us out of it.’ A 
recreation properly chosen is a cure. 

Church services are both cures and preventatives, Rel- 
ative to much that is.of:vital concern to us here on earth, 
we do not have the answers. Only God is the ruler of destiny, 
individual and‘ national. He is very capable—worthy of our 
entire confidence. The Church’s prayers and Scripture sets 
us into His way of life and calms our troubled spirits. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Lagor Day, September 4, was in Philadelphia as else- 
where a legal holiday, and so far as the annual vacation 
exodus was concerned, the day was observed as usual. That 
is, the seashore and other resorts were crowded. But it was 
not convenient for all industries to close down. The news- 
papers, for example, and the radio broadcasting stations 
were more than normally active. We had direct evidence 
of a feverish desire for news when we observed the crowd 
of people standing before one of the city’s newspaper offices, 
in whose windows copies of recent communications from 
Europe were placed. The passers-by could read them. 

Most people lingered only long enough to scan the dis- 
patches: they consisted of a few dozen words each and 
could be read quickly. A few apparently gravitated into 
small groups, and engaged in an exchange of opinions. We 
did not pause to listen to any of these discussions, but we 
did have time to observe the serious manner of those that 
stopped to read or to listen. There was no levity of speech 
or action among them. The behavior of such crowds re- 
sembles that seen where death has entered. We have noticed 
something similar among the people who ride to their work 
in the street cars. The normal chatter in which such groups 
ordinarly indulge is absent. The conversations which one 
‘overhears reveal varying degrees of apprehension, traceable 
to fear, to revenge and to prejudices. Of these, fear border- 
ing on horror is most prevalent. Despite sound reasoning 
and repeated assurances from Washington, there is the con- 


| stantly prompting anxiety that our own countrymen may be 


drawn into the international maelstrom. 


; Crowd Psychology P 

WE HAVE cited the impressions received from groups of 
people we have had opportunity to observe on the streets 
and elsewhere, because they present phenomena of what has 
come to be studied under the heading of crowd psychology. 
The above examples are from the streets—from the world, 
so to say. Sandwiched in between those contacts was one of 
an opposite sort, which we experienced and enjoyed Sunday, 
September 3. Yes, it was at church and in the midst of a 
“company of believers.” Barring an announcement in which 
the pastor lamented the calamity which another world war 
would be to us of the Lutheran faith (and to all denomina- 
tions, of course), no mention was made of international dis- 
cord. Fellowship and harmony expressed our oneness in 
knowledge and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. The responses 
of the Common Service Book, the hymns chosen for that 
day and most of all, the presence of, Him whose promise 


assures His presence where two or three are gathered to- 


gether in His name, gave a “crowd psychology” that is felt 
when faith in Jesus brings folk together. The boom of 
cannon, the cries of stricken combatants, the sorrowing of 
the bereaved and the irritations of propagandists were 
‘absent. They were not “blacked out,” but dissolved by the 
penetrating powers of truth and grace. 


“The Lutheran” in Color 

SucH reactions as have reached the desk with reference 
to last week’s issue of THe LUTHERAN were favorable to the 
occasional employment of color on the first and last pages. 
We hope many of our readers will write us their opinion 
of the matter. In order that they may have all the facts, we 
comment that the occasional use of color will be an added 
expense, but the greater cost of production will be justified 
if a more intense “reader interest” is aroused and if more 
of the members of our congregations subscribe for their 
church paper and read it. 

It can be said frankly that the publication of denomina- 
tional journals is nowhere expected to be a source of profit 


to boards of publication or to private sponsors. On the 
other hand the cost of issuing them must be met. The ideal 
way of financing THE LUTHERAN would be its purchase by the 
families of our congregations at the rate of $2.00 per year. 
This sum paid annually and complemented by such adver- 
tising as would be profitable to those handling religious 
books and commodities would be enough to meet the cost 
of editing, printing and mailing. There would be no margin 
of profit at that rate. The cost of articles, illustrations and 
editing, plus the expense of paper, printing and distributing 
requires such a cost of subscription. As a matter of fact 
the number of subscribers instead of being nine-tenths of 
the church’s membership is less than one-tenth. 

However, the pastors and congregations, the synods, and 
the boards and agencies of the Church need a weekly mes- 
senger through which to make information, requests and 
policies of action available through print. If you will study 
an issue or rather a series of issues, you will find both the 
workers and the work of an active company of believers 
brought to your notice. Through the Church’s official 
journal, the membership is enabled to be truly the company 
of believers. That is, all who read its articles are truly in 
contact with each other and with their church’s oppor- 
tunities, resources and responsibilities. We know whereof 
we speak in making such an assertion, because we know on 
what sources our active workers draw in order to enter 
fully upon the prosecution of religious enterprises. 

It is true also that readers of their church paper get the 
keenest satisfaction in their work: they know they are part 
of a great community of believers to whom God has en- 
trusted a great work. If the use of color in printing makes 
for greater interest in and satisfaction for our readers, then 
the additional expense is well invested. 


An Editorial Plea 

THE nearness of Church Paper Month and its church-wide 
appeal for a greater number of readers for the church’s 
journals gives us occasion to state to our subscribers our 
own convictions about THe LuTHERAN. We begin with an 
assertion that is general in its scope.. It is this: we in the 
United States and Canada must not think that we shall 
escape the struggle between religion and secularism which 
has so cruelly affected the people in Europe. If this genera- 
tion cares anything for the next generation, they will neglect 
no agency of education and promotion in behalf of their 
religion and their church. Next to the spoken word is the 
printed word. Next to the Bible and the lesson literature 
which the Church produces are its journals. Lutheranism 
has no more effective form of assistance for the spread of 
its evangelical truth and for the defense of its principles than 
its church papers: one of them is THs LUTHERAN. 

Also we commend THe LUTHERAN to everyone’s support 
because of the persons who provide its contents. Judged by 
criticisms that have reached us there is misunderstanding 
about the church’s journal. Especially is the term official 
misinterpreted and misapplied. It does not mean that only 
officials express official tenets of the church on its pages. 
It means that the church has provided for its work, its 
workers and their convenience of service, the most valuable 
and powerful of agencies, next to personal contacts, that of 
the ministry of print. There is a poster which every mem- 
ber of every congregation should scan carefully (it is placed 
in each church building to be seen by them). It shows the 
pictures of fifty-six persons who constitute the departmental 
and news letter staff of our church weekly. In addition we 
mention the writers of articles; these approximate 225 in 
number each year. Obviously a wide range of thought and 
of news is provided. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“BUT SEEK YE FIRST THE KINGDOM 

OF GOD AND ITS RIGHTEOUSNESS; 
AND ALL THESE THINGS SHALL 
BE ADDED UNTO YOU.” 


Jesus, I long for Thy blessed communion, 
Yearning for Thee fills my heart and my 
mind ;— 
Draw me from all that would hinder our 
union. 
May I to Thee, my beginning, be joined; 
Show me more clearly my hopeless con- 
dition; 
Show me the depth of corruption in me, 
So that my nature may die in contrition, 
And that my spirit may live unto Thee. 


Mightily strengthen my spirit within me, 
That I may learn what Thy Spirit can 
do; 
O take Thou captive each passion and win 
me— 
Lead Thou and guide me my whole 
journey through! 
All that I am and possess I surrender, 
If Thou alone in my spirit mayst dwell, 
Everything yield Thee, O Saviour most 
tender, 
Thou, only Thou, canst my sadness 
dispel. 


O that I only might learn consecration, 
Make full surrender of heart day by day! 
O that my Jesus might be my sole portion, 
I am, alas! all too far, far away. 
Jesus, whose voice full of love’s gentle 
warning 
Gladly I follow, O give me Thy hand, 
That in pure holiness, faith’s bright 
adorning 
Like a true Christian I walk to the end. 
—Anon, 1712. 


OBEDIENT JACK 


JACK was a great big Scotch collie who 
was very fond of children; and when his 
mistress, Jamie and Janet’s mother, found 
that he could be trusted to go with her 
boy and girl to school every day she was 
very glad, for father had to go to his office 
so early that he could not go with them. 

When the three, Jamie, Janet, and Jack, 

returned from school at noon (for Jack 
always went for them at twelve o’clock), 
mother would give Jack his dinner as soon 
as they arrived, and then she would pat 
him on the head and say, “Good old dog!” 
Jack would wag his tail and give a pleased 
bark. 
_ The teacher knew Jack’s bark, and if 
the children were kept in and he did not 
see them with the others, he would go 
around to the window where they sat and 
bark and bark, and she would say: “A 
little late today, Jack. Be patient.” He 
never came until school was out, although 
I think he would have enjoyed coming at 
recess and romping with the scholars. 

When the town clock struck twelve, 
mother would say, “Go to school, Jack,” 
and off he would run. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


One day mother was talking to a friend 
in the sitting room, and she was telling 
the friend what a good dog Jack was, and 
she said: “I just say, ‘Go to school, Jack,’ 
and off he goes.” 

Now, the friend was a little deaf, so she 
had to repeat it several times, but she did 
not notice that Jack was just outside, wag- 
ging his tail. After her friend had gone, 
mother went into the kitchen to make a 
pie. Passing through the hall, she saw 
that it was only eleven o’clock, so she 
knew she had plenty of time. She was 
just putting the pie in the oven when she 
heard children’s voices, and there at the 
gate stood Jamie and Janet and Jack. 

“Why, children!” mother exclaimed. 
“What are you doing here? It is only half- 
past eleven.” 

“Oh, Mother!” they answered in the same 
breath, “Jack came and barked under the 
window, and Miss Morse said we might 
go home.” 

“Where was Miss Jenkins, your regular 
teacher?” 

“She is sick,” said the children, “and 
we told Miss Morse that you always sent 
Jack when it was time for us to go home.” 

“Well, well!” said the mother. “But 
what made Jack go for you? I did not 
send him.” 

Here Jack looked up at her so wistfully 
that she had not the heart to speak sternly 
to him. 

Then suddenly, as she stood there, look- 
ing at the trio, who were as much surprised 
as herself, mother remembered her deaf 
friend, and how she had told her about 
Jack, and had had to repeat it. 

“It’s all right, children,” she said, laugh- 
ing. “Mrs. Burke was here, and I told her 
how I sent Jack to school for you; and 
I had to say it so loud that Jack must 
have heard me say, ‘I just say, “Go to 
school, Jack,”’ and thought I was talking 
to him, for he was evidently out on the 
porch.”—Selected. 


HIS RECOMMENDATIONS 


“Even a child is known by his doings, 
whether his work is pure, and whether it 
be right.” Prov. 20: 11. Can you imagine 
Joseph taking any letters of recommenda- 
tion down into Egypt in order to “get on 
in the world”? 

A gentleman advertised for a boy to as- 
sist him in his office. Nearly fifty applied 
for the place. Out of the whole number, 
he in a short time, chose one and sent the 
rest away. 

“IT should like to know,” said a friend, 
“on what ground you chose that boy. He 
had not a single recommendation with 
him.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the gentleman; 
“he had a great many: 

“He wiped his feet when he came in, and 
closed the door after him; showing that 
he was orderly and tidy. 

“He gave up his seat instantly to the 


lame old man who entered; showing that 
he was kind and thoughtful. 

“He took off his hat when he came in, 
and answered my questions promptly and 
respectfully; showing that he was polite. 

“He picked up the book which I had 
purposely laid on the floor, and placed it 
on the table, while all the rest had stepped 
over it or shoved it aside; showing that 
he was careful. 

“And he waited patiently for his turn, 
instead of pushing the others aside; show- 
ing that he was modest. 

“When I talked with him, I noticed that 
his clothes were carefully brushed, his 
hair in nice order, and his teeth white as 
milk. 

“When he wrote his name, I observed 
that his finger nails were clean, instead of 
being tipped with jet like the handsome 
little fellow’s in the blue jacket. 

“Don’t you call these things letters of 
recommendation? I do; and what I can 
tell about a boy by using my eyes ten min- 
utes is worth more than all the fine let- 
ters he can bring me.”—Selected. 


HOME 
By William M. McCown 


THE man was as homely as the words 
and the tune that he sang. But it was 


neither the words nor the tune that’ 


counted; it was the sentiment. He sang of 
a place called “Home.” 

The others sat about on the ground and 
listened, faces devoid of expression, but 
with eyes that were dreamy in the fire- 
light. They were hoboes, rolling stones; 
yet to each one of them that tune sung 
by an untrained voice brought something 
sad, a memory which was stronger in some, 
weaker in others—a hallowed thought. 

A little apart from the rest sat a young 
boy still in his teens and a man of thirty 
or so—their shoulders touching. They wore 
the same nondescript clothing as the 
others, and by common consent were of 
the same estate; put there was an alert air 
about them, quite different from the easy. 
slouch of the professional tramps. 

The man was tall, bronzed by the trop- 


ical sun, and bore a scar on his left cheek, 


a memento of an accident in South Amer- 
ica. His eyes, squinted against the blowing 
smoke as they had squinted in the past 
against the glare of the snow-covered bar- 
rens of the Northwest, watched the singer 
keenly. 

The youth leaned forward, his chin 
cupped in the palms of his hands. On his 
clear, mobile features there was a shadow 
o{ wistfulness as his troubled blue eyes 
watched the singer. 

When the last note had rasped away the 
youth turned to his companion. “It makes 
me a little sick in here.” He touched his 
chest in the region of his heart. He had 
spoken on the spur of the moment, reveal- 
ing his inner feelings without first think- 
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ing. Now he scuffed his feet in embarrass- 
ment at having shown any emotion. 

But the man was sympathetic. “Sure, I 
know, Jess. You want a home—you’ve 
wanted one ever since I met you, and 
don’t be ashamed of that feeling; it’s a 
sign of something fine. I have a brother 
who’s that way too. He stayed at home, 
and I roamed the world.” His voice be- 
came thin and he seemed to be talking to 
himself more than to the boy. “Yes, he 
stayed at home, and mornings he can get 
up and look over his fields and say, ‘By 
the grace of God this is mine——’” Then 
he broke off. “Come along.” 

They left the others by the fire in the 
“hobo jungle” and went out to where the 
railroad tracks slid over the hill. They 
trudged along silently under the night sky. 

The moon, Jess thought, had never been 
su bright. As his feet grated steadily on 
the gravel of the roadbed the lines of a 
poem came back to him. A long time be- 
fore his mother had taught him the rhyme 
—at least it seemed a long time ago, be- 
cause so many things had happened since; 
but it could have been no more than ten 
years. There was something in the poem 
about the moon being so “awfully bright.” 

A childish thing, he thought, but it did 
make him homesick for a place that was 
no more, a place that had been lost when 
e disastrous wreck h.d left him an orphan. 
Miserably he looked out across the wheat 


‘fields, where the sheaves were standing, 


pinched in the middle, big at the top and 
at the bottom. And in the enchanting light 
ot the moon the sheaves seemed to twist 
and move. There were lines in that poem 
about the sheaves moving, too. The mem- 
ory of the words and of the tender voice 
that had rehearsed them were like the 
whisperings of a phantom. 

But the mood grew and there came again 
that inner longing, that desire for a spot 
to which he always could return when he 
was tired or ill or just wanted to be 


“home.” He glanced cautiously up at his 


companion. What would Paul say if he 
should mention this decision to settle down 
and not roam again? Paul Wallace had the 
wanderlust in his blood. 

“Paul,” Jess began. 

“What?” 

“The next town we come to I want to 
siop there—permanently, I mean.” He said 
that slowly and regretfully. It would be 
hard to separate from the man who was 
almost a father to him. Then the youth 
added, “I’m sorry.” 

For a moment Paul walked in silence. 
In his way the man loved Jess. He’d 
picked him up, a deserted waif, in the 
railroad yards of a Western city some four 
years hence, and since then had been a 
traveling companion to the boy. Yet deep 
in his mind he had known that the time 


‘. would come when Jess would stop this 


eternal wandering over the face of the 
earth—take roots and grow. Jess needed to 
start to school before it was too late. 

“You needn’t be sorry,” Paul answered 
finally. “I knew it was bound to come. 
Youw’re like my brother to a certain extent, 
and you'll be a lot happier if you stay in 
one place instead of drifting around—here 
one day, somewhere else the next.” 

The rails had begun to sing with the 
approach of the train, and in a moment 
the boy and the man had scrambled down 
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the brief embankment as the glare of the 
headlight, like the single eye of a cyclo- 
pean monster, flashed down the right-of- 
way. In a thunder of sound, the panting 
of steam and the grinding of steel, the 
train swept toward them, past them, the 
noise chattering against Jess’ heart. Then 
Paul began to run beside the boxcars. Jess 
followed quickly. The man swung up on 
one of them, and the boy followed on the 
next. The engine puffed laboriously on 
over the top of the hill and began picking 
up seed on the downgrade. 

Near midnight, some twenty-four hours 
later and two hundred-odd miles from the 
“Jungle” where the singer had extolled 
home, they dropped from another train 
near the little town of Underwood. The 
sky was overcast, the piled-up clouds 
banking out the moonlight, so that now 
and again they would stumble as their feet 
groped over the gloomy road. 

Paul had not confided their destination 
to Jess, and now the boy asked where they 
were going. 

“T’ve told you about my brother,” Paul 
replied. “He has a farm down this road 
several miles. I think you'll like Ben a lot. 
I hope you will like him, anyway.” 

The clouds pulled apart a little, and a 
sliver of moonlight illuminated the coun- 
try. Jess saw that they were walking be- 
tween heavy wire fences, and there were 
sheaves of grain stacked in even: rows in 
the adjacent fields. Then the clouds pulled 
together again and the light disappeared. 
The wind freshened until it blew on them 
from the northeast. The first drops of rain 
splattered down. 

“We'll have to run,” Paul said. 

But the first drops had been a false 
promise, so they fell back to a walk. 
Finally Paul stopped uncertainly. “We 
should be about there.” They went on a 
little farther, until their eyes, wide, star- 
ing, trying to pierce the darkness, made 
out darker shapes which were clumps of 
barns. 

They reached the out-buildings just as 
the rain borne on the wind came moaning 
across the fields; and, as the two pulled 
the doors shut and fastened them from 
the inside, the downpour lashed against 
the boards. 

(To be concluded) 


THE LITTLE LOST KISS 
By Emma Florence Bush 


ONcE upon a time there was a little girl 
who was very cross one night when her 
mother was putting her to bed, and when 
mother leaned over to kiss her good night, 
what do you think she did? 

She put her arm up so that it covered 
her face, and the little kiss imstead of 
finding a resting place on her cheek 
floated over her head, around the room 
and finally out of the window into the 
night. 

“What am I to do, and where can I go?” 
cried the little kiss as it floated around 
out of doors. “I have no home. The little 
girl I belong to won’t have me and I am 
lost out here by myself.” 

The little lost kiss floated around all 
night long, looking at the baby birds 
asleep in their nests, the bunnies asleep 
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in the grass on the ground, and the kit- 
tens asleep by their mother in the barn, 
but none of these babies knew what a kiss 
was, and so little lost kiss had no place 
to rest. 

When it came morning little lost kiss 
floated into an open window of a house 
where it found a little boy fresh from his 
bath who was eating his breakfast. 

“Good morning, little boy,” it cried. 
“May I find a resting place on your cheek? 
¥ am so lost and alone!” 

But the little boy climbed down from 
his chair, and said crossly, “Go away. I 
don’t want a kiss. I want to play with 
my ball.” 

The little lost kiss floated sadly away 
until it came to where a little girl was 
wheeling her doll’s carriage up and down 
the sidewalk. 

“Oh, little girl,” it cried, floating down 
beside her, “may I find a resting place on 
your cheek? I am a little lost kiss.” 

But the little girl tossed her head and 
cried, “Go away! I have more kisses than 
I want. Everybody is kissing me all the 
time. I am sick of kisses. Go away.” 

Poor little, lonely lost kiss began to 
think it would never find a home, when 
all at once it heard the sound of sobbing. 
A little girl was sitting in the garden cry- 
ing as if her heart would break. 

“What is the matter, little girl?” asked 
he little lost kiss, gently floating over to 

er. 

“IT am so lonesome,” sobbed the little girl. 
“My daddy had to go away so early this 
morning he did not see me. He always 
kisses me good-by and I miss it so.” 

“Poor little girl,” said the little lost kiss. 
“I am all alone too. May I not cuddle 
down on your cheek and comfort you?” 

The little girl stopped crying. “Why, 
little lost kiss,” she said, “indeed you may. 
You are so soft and sweet you are next 
best to my daddy’s kisses.”—Sunshine. 


SMILES 


“An American farmer advertises for 
sale ‘a cow that gives five quarts of milk a 
day, also two grindstones, one set of har- 
ness, and a hay rake.’” 


Dap—“Do you know what has happened 
to my shaving brush? I’ve lost it.” 

Tommy—‘‘No; but Billy’s wooden horse 
has a new tail.” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“WHEN CuTtTinc MarsHmMaLLows. A way 
to cut marshmallows into tiny pieces with- 
out having them stick to the scissors is to 
dip the scissors into very cold, preferably 
ice cold, water and use them without dry- 
ing. It is possible to cut six or eight 
marshmallows without dipping the scis- 
sors again. The work may be done very 
rapidly, as the marshmallows do not stick 
to the scissors.” 


“OraNGE Finuinc.—One-half cup sugar, 
two and one-half teaspoonfuls flour, grated 
rind of one-half orange, one teaspoonful 
butter, one-fourth cup orange juice, one- 
half teaspoon lemon juice, one egg slightly 
beaten. Mix ingredients in order given and 
cook ten minutes in a double boiler, stir- 
ring constantly. Cool before spreading.” 
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DO JUSTLY 


The Prophet Micah Pleads for Social Justice 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Micah 3: 1-12; 6: 6-8. The Sunday School Lesson for September 17 


EXTERNAL prosperity is not a guarantee 
of social justice; often when the winds 
blow fair and refreshing across the realms 
of the prosperous, the unstirred air of 
lower social levels makes breathing hard 
for the oppressed. Such a state provoked 
Micah to cry out against the great men 
of Israel, for they were guilty of unfair- 
ness, oppression of the people, injustice 
in many ways; in short, there were many 
people sorely sinned against, by the very 
persons whose responsibility it was to pro- 
tect them from predatory wealth. 

With this heartless condition as to the 
needs and rights of others came the sup- 
pressing and supplanting of the simple 
rules of religion. It is not even pleasant 
te attempt to remain religious while 
making every possible turn to defraud 
people and defy all that is legal. Micah 
looked sympathetically on the down- 
trodden people. He saw the national evils 
and despised them and hated those respon- 
sible for them. He was God’s spokesman 
denouncing iniquity but promising a bet- 
ter state later on. What he hoped for and 
confidently expected was renewed loyalty 
to God and the consequent practice of 
social justice. His message included drastic 
denunciation of rulers, prophets, and lead- 
ers, and a promising picture of life on a 
high level. He envisioned social relation- 
ships that were open in the sight of God 
and plainly approved by Him. 

Rulers 


Better things were expected of God- 
chosen rulers than Micah observed. Their 
prerogative was to secure and preserve 
justice for all the people. Nothing selfish 
was to influence them since they were 
pledged to maintain the general welfare. 
They had authority and power, but were 
not justified in doing anything that would 
be detrimental to the good of all the peo- 
ple. But these rulers had not kept in the 
path; they had wandered into byways that 
took them far from the course of duty. 
Many of these rulers were of the royal 
house, and against them Micah hurled his 
invectives with fearless scorn. He doubted 
their judgment. He pictured them as turn- 
ing from the things they should love and 
living in the bondage of hate. They were 
as unprincipled, as heartless and cruel, as 
shepherds who ruthlessly destroyed the 
flocks to get food, flocks they did not own 
but were trusted to care for. Naturally 
such rulers had no respect or love for the 
people, no concern for right and justice 
concerning them. Likewise was it true that 
the people had lost all respect for them; 
only their iron hand of power and au- 
thority kept them in place. No pretense 
of theirs could deceive the people or God; 
they were despised and rejected of men, 
as they deserved to be. A sad time was 
ahead of them, a time when they would 
call on God for help but would not be 
heard. God’s face would be turned from 
them. As corrupt rulers they would suf- 
fer for their heartless conduct. 


Prophets 


Better things were expected of the 
prophets, men who were among the peo- 
ple as God’s spokesmen. But they had 
proved to be false teachers of the people 
and unsound advisers of the rulers and 
leaders. These prophets had taken the 
mercenary path of bribery—about the 
meanest course for a representative of 
God to pursue. They had two lines of 
talk: for those who paid them well their 
message was one of assurance and pardon 
and freedom when caught in sin; for those 
who were too poor, or too high principled, 
te stoop to bribery, they pronounced the 
curse of God. They went so far as to say 
that it was the will of God that they should 
be paid by the people for speaking God’s 
word to them. This pay, or bribe, was in 
addition to their being supported by the 
people. But a sad day was coming for 
such prophets. They would lose the help 
of God. Their words might be eloquent, 
but they were powerless. They might say 
much but have no persuasive influence. 
In spite of all their efforts they would have 
to close their mouths, for God would give 
them nothing to say. They would be 
teachers with nothing to teach, preachers 
with no sermons, messengers with no mes- 
sage, prophets with no prophecy. And all 
this would result from their sordid love 
of bribes. How different was Micah! He 
had fullness of power because of the spirit 
ot God in him. He had full authority from 
God to expose and denounce the sins of 
Israel. He was within his right as God’s 
prophet when he cried out denouncing 
corruption and demanding social justice. 


Leaders 


Leaders were all these who claimed to 
have authority from God. The people 
naturally yielded to them. Gradually they 
had gained such grip on the people that 


THINK OF THESE 


UN.LEss what we profess is daily lived 
we mark ourselves as hypocrites. 


People under false teachers make but 
little, hardly any, progress as Christians. 


Humility before God and boldness for 
Christ’s sake before men-are not impos- 
sible. 


No man’s peace of soul is guaranteed by 
fine rites and elaborate rituals, helpful as 
these may be. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Becta! Justice Spurned by Rulers. Micah 
T. Social Justice Slurred by Prophets. Micah 
W. Social Justice Slighted by the People. 
Micah 3: 9-12. 

Th. God’s Requirements. Micah 6: 6-8, 

F. Aspects of Justice. Exodus 23: 2-7. 

Sat. A - iration of Justice. II Chronicles 
S. Trust God and Do Good. Psalm 37: 1-6. 
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ple were slavishly doing their bidding. 
Under the pretense of religiousness they 
showed industry in building up the sacred 
city. But this was a bit of pious fraud, 
for what they received was selfishly used. 
Their frauds and corruptions were not un- 


han 


their hold could not be broken. The peo- — F 


‘/~ 


; 


known to them. They knew how wicked ~ 


they were; yet they put on hypocritical 
robes and with religious talk assured the 
people that regardless of what happened 
God would still care for His people. Micah 
understood the futility of their external 
show, of their pretense. He foresaw the 
utter overthrow of the city and the de- 
struction of all they held dear; even these 
false rulers and prophets and leaders would 
reap the harvest of devastation, the seeds 
cf which they had been sowing. 

But Micah had a positive message. He 
laid down the rules for conduct that has 
divine approval. These people had dis- 
couragingly tried to win God’s favor by 
external display, by sacrifices, by much 
speaking in holy tone, but it was all to 
no avail, as long as they were practicing 
so much injustice in dealing with one an- 
other. Micah prescribed a simple way of 
living, yet a way that reached down the 
ages and seemed much like what Jesus 
later taught. Micah’s preaching had clearly 
revealed what God demands. 
sacrifice or outward religiousness but the 
inwardness of life showing itself in just 
conduct. The general level of life was to 
be raised. They were to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with God. ° 
All these steps were possible for all of 
them. Rulers, prophets, and leaders, as 
well as all the people could take these 
steps. This was a high standard for life. 


THE FAR-FLUNG BIBLE 


THE Bible, or parts of it, have been 
translated into about a thousand different 
dialects. It would seem that this would be 
sufficient to meet the wide need of taking 
the Gospel to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, so that everywhere people could 
say, “We hear them speaking in our own 
tongues the mighty works of God.” But 
it seems that we are not half through with 
these translations. 

It is surprising, if not startling, to learn 
that another thousand dialects are waiting 
to be used in translating the Bible so that 
the joy and gain of reading and hearing 
the Bible in understandable language may, 
be possessed by millions who now cannot 
know anything about the contents of the 
Bible. We can hardly keep up our self- 
congratulation for what we have done in 
carrying out “the great commission,” as 
long as there is such a large unentered 
field, a field that cannot be successfully 
entered and effectively cultivated until its 
many peoples can have the Bible in their 
own tongues. 

Maybe this is the open door for some 
of us to enter. Perhaps we should seek 
to help finance the work of these needed 
translations. Maybe there are some young 
folks who could prepare themselves to be 
translators of the Bible into now unknown 
tongues. Surely here is something to think 
about. It is a many-sided challenge that — 
should not wait too long for somebody to 
take it up and supply the money needed. 


It was not 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


IN THE INTEREST OF 
UNDERSTANDING 


A Topic for Luther League Day, 
September 24, 1939 


Lesson: Ephesians 4: 4-6 


BETWEEN youth and age there lies a deep 
gulf. The waters of misunderstanding flow 
between. From. ore bank the view is for- 
ward;.from the other it is backward. It is 
not an uncrossable gulf. It has been 
bridged time and time again. Neither is 
it a new gulf. It has stood between young 
folks and their elders since the beginning 
of time. 

A religious leader of wide experience 
and almost boundless charity, and careful 
judgment, writing of prevalent conditions 
among young people as compared with 
those of former times, comes to a rather 
discouraging conclusion. In the course of 
a personal record he says, “I drank tea at 
Mr. O’s. But how I was shocked! The 
children that used to cling about me, and 
drink in every word, had been at boarding 
school. There they had unlearned all re- 
ligion and even seriousness; and had 
learned pride, vanity, affectation, and 
whatever could guard them against the 
knowledge and love of God. Parents who 
would send your girls headlong to hell, 
send them to a fashionable boarding 
school.” And the date? April 6, 1772. The 
writer? John Wesley. Oh, for the good 
eld days! 

Inscriptions dating as early as 2800 B. C. 
tell us of the anxiety for youth on the 
part of age. One recent translation says, 
“The world seems to be growing worse. 
Our children do not any longer reverence 
the fathers and the things of old.” An- 
other slightly more recent find is a letter 
written by an Egyptian boy to his father 
who had evidently refused his request that 
he accompany him to Alexandria. “I shall 
go to Alexandria. You are a mean man 
to refuse my request. If you do not take 


me with you I shall never speak to you so; 
_ long as I live.” 


It is not new water that divides the 
young from the old. In our day more 
than any other, efforts are being made to 
bridge the gulf, that youth may understand 
age and age may understand youth. 


Sympathy 
There is mutual demand for sympathy 
between these two groups. We use the 


' word in its original meaning. It means to 


suffer with, to feel with. True sympathy 
comes only from those who can really 
share our feelings. Why are young folks 
slow to accept our commands? Perhaps 
it is the way we give them rather than 
their content. We recall a young lad of 


' about fourteen, the son of a family where 


we were entertained. The mother went 
about her housework and left the lad to 
de the honors with the guest. He was a 
little difficult to win but after we found a 
mutual interest we were exchanging con- 


fidences at a great rate. The mother came 
in, took one look at the lad’s hands and 
said, “Son, just look at your filthy hands. 
Go right out and wash them,” and some 
more of the same quality. The boy slunk 
out of the room as though he had been 
beaten and there were no more confidences 
during that visit. He had been embarrassed 
and shamed because his mother did not 
realize how he would feel about such a 
tirade of correction spoken in front of a 
new-made friend. 

We hold no brief for unwashed hands, 
but we do insist that there can be no sat- 
isfactory basis of understanding where 
there is no community of feeling. But all 
the obligation is not on one side. How 
many young folks give their elders credit 
for a deeply unselfish desire to move 
stumbling blocks from their pathway and 
to save them from some of the bumped 
shins of their own youth? A mother says 
to her daughter, “I wish you would not 
ge with him so often.” Immediately she 
is met by outraged charges that she is “a 
mean old thing” and doesn’t want her 
daughter to have a good time. The facts 
are that the mother does want her to have 
a good time and out of her experience 


knows that in the long run she will have , 


a better time if she follows her sugges- 
tions. Then there is the matter of noise! 
If young folks could feel the shock to the 
tired nerves of their elders they would 
be vastly more considerate. 

We have been talking about little things 
and using isolated cases, but the principle 
is important and universal. Instead of go- 
ing our own way in our own group and 
permitting the walls of misunderstanding 
to grow between us, we should mutually 
agree to try our very best to understand 
across the gulf. 


A Silly Cycle 


What a silly cycle it is! Here is a boy 
who faces his father with hard, hurt eyes, 
rebelling against some decision of his 
elder. There is the father, stern and un- 
yielding, standing upon his authority and 
demanding obedience. Shift the scenes and 
twenty years later the boy is the father 
and a new lad takes his place in the pic- 
ture. But the act is the same old act. The 
new father has forgotten how he felt when 
he faced his father, and the new lad must 
wait twenty years to take the place of his 
father. What silly business it is! Ten 
minutes of sincere attempt on the part of 
both to understand how the other is feel- 
ing and thinking would take the bitter- 
ness away from the situation and allow 
for comradeship if not for agreement. 
Liberal doses of unselfishness must be ad- 
ministered. Being past forty we no doubt 
favor our opinion and deny our own logic 
by adding that youth, especially, with the 
home and the school and the church all 
centering interest in them, is most likely 
to be the greater egotist. But the bridge 
of sympathy needs building from both 
shores. Parents and elders must do their 
share in connecting the two eras, 


Sincerity 

This age has overbuilt the past in its 
insistence on frankness. Perhaps this frank 
mania has been overdone, but it is vastly 
better than the petty hypocrisies and 
camouflages of former years. The swing 
of the pendulum is back to a safer ground 
than that of a year or two ago. We were 
in danger of losing the little courtesies out 
ot life in our blunt demand for the truth. 
Youth and age can never:sympathize with 
each other till they can trust each other. 
They must believe that* their intentions 
are true even when their conclusions may 
be false. Here the obligation lies heavily 
upon age. Keen eyes are watching us and 
weighing us. Lies in life or lip will not 
go undetected. 

The minister has come to call. The 
mother and an older daughter are there 
te greet him. He is anxious to talk to the 
younger child, out in the yard at play. 
The mother sends big sister to get him 
with these words, “Go out and tell Jimmy 
that his grandmother is here and has some 
candy for him,” and then to the minister, 
“Jimmy won’t come unless I tell him that.” 
Will Jimmy ever have confidence in his 
mother’s word? There can be no bridge 
across the gulf whose entrances are in the 
fog. We dare hope to build only in the 
sunlight of truth. 


The Binder 


We recall that a league is a binder. It 
is a bridge. It is the church-built bridge 
that gives evidence that the adult church 
is seeking to understand and to serve 
youth. It binds youth together, but its 
work would be impossible, its very ex- 
istence improbable, were it not for the 
backing received from the leadership and 
the rank and file of the adult church. It 
receives more than financial support. It 
has at its service every leader of the 
United Lutheran Church. They are ready 
with an answer to every call. It is a 
gesture of understanding on the part of 
the mother church that youth in order to 
develop in efficiency and consecration must 
have its own organization. Its program is 
dedicated to bridging the gulf. Over it 
marches an ever increasing army to replace 
the fallen and weary ranks of age. 


“We’ve given our allegiance, 
To serve without surcease 
The mighty Lord of armies 
And gentle Prince of Peace.” 
* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic for September 24. If 
possible secure permission to use the ves- 
per hour for a public service and invite 
the congregation. Consult the Luther 
League Review for plans for the program. 
Perhaps a speaker, representing League 
work, or a neighboring pastor can be in- 
vited to speak. Be sure that some of the 
local League officers take part in the pro- 
gram. Make this service a credit to the 
League. Next topic, The Christian:View. of 
Business.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CREATIVE CONTROVERSIES IN 
CHRISTIANITY 


By George W. Richards, D.D., LL.D., 
Th.D. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. Price, $1.50. 


This volume of James Sprunt Lectures 
for 1938 sings a regretful swan song for 
Modernistic Liberal Theology. 

In a very graphic, readable, yet scholarly 
manner he presents a clear-cut picture of 
the conflict between the Natural Evolu- 
tionary Theology and the Supra-natural 
Revealed Theology. Beginning in his first 
chapter, entitled “Philosopher and Prophet,” 
where he shows the conflict between 
Socrates and the prophet Amos, he con- 
tinues through the times of Jesus, Paul, 
The Early Church Fathers, The Nicene 
Fathers, the Middle Ages, and closes with 
the conflicts between Erasmus and Luther, 
Servetus and Calvin, Hegel and Kierke- 
gaard, and Schleiermacher, Harnack and 
Barth. 

For the busy pastor with little time for 
thorough theological study, we would 
recommend this book for its vivid pictures 
of these two theologies which have so per- 
meated the thinking and influenced the 
world up to the present time. The treat- 
ment of the subject informs as well as 
interests. 

Not knowing the author, we feel that 
he leans towards the more liberal theology, 
as his last chapter (as we mentioned 
above), sings a regretful swan song for 
this modernistic theology as he sees the 
theology of Barth becoming prominent. 
Yet we feel that he gives an accurate re- 
port of both sides, striving not to let his 
own opinions color the report. 

His last two chapters entitled “The Mid- 
dle Ages, When? What? Why?” and 
“Schleiermacher and Barth” are well 
worth the price of the book. 

His concluding thought is the remark- 
able influence St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans has had on theological thinking 
since the time of the divided primitive 
church. Calling this epistle the Romer- 
brief from the title of Barth’s book, “Notes 
cn Romans,’ he gives us this classical 
statement: “Perhaps as long as the world 
stands, when the twilight and chill of eve- 
ning settle upon the church, when men 
expect God to serve them and do not look 
to God to save them that they may serve 
Him, men here and there will light their 
torches and their hearts will be strangely 
warmed at the fires that burn in the 
Romerbrief.” GarRETT F. GENSZLER. 


ATONEMENT AND THE ATONEMENT 


By John Tallmadge Bergen. Revell and 
Company, New York. Pages 25, boards. 
Price, 35 cents. 


This little book is an address delivered 
before the Twin City Bible Conference at 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 10, 1938. It 
is a study of the Atonement based on the 
etymology of the words used in Hebrew, 
Greek and English and a further study of 
their usage and significance at the time 
when they were used in the Bible. The 


result is that the author finds, and his 
argument clinches his position unquestion- 
ably, that the softer atonement doctrines 
of modernism as “reconciliation” are shal- 
low and inadequate. Substituted for the 
sterner and more trenchant teaching of 
the Scriptures and orthodox theology, they 
are quite misleading. 

Atonement is attained only by the pay- 
ment of a price. That price Christ paid. 
Only on the basis of the price paid is rec- 
onciliation or release possible. Some have 
viewed with alarm a tendency among some 
writers in our own Church to replace 
atonement with reconciliation. This little 
book should be an effective antidote to 
the weakening of sound Lutheranism by 
reconciliation theories. The great revival- 
ists of evangelical Christianity all gathered 
their strength from this doctrine of atone- 
ment. Rome owes her staying power to 
the fact that she has never lost sight of 
the price paid, which is the very heart of 
the reconciliation to God taught by Chris- 
tianity. C. P. Harry. 


THE MAKING OF A MINISTER’S WIFE 


By Anna French Johnson. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York and London. 
1939. Pages 268. Price, $2.50. 


The modern minister’s wife, as well as 
any interested laywoman, can well afford 
to read this splendid autobiography of 
Anna French Johnson. There is much to 
be learned from this story of victory 
achieved through hardships. Born in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Mrs. 
Johnson spent her early childhood in 
Tennessee with the negro children as her 
playmates and attended a colored college. 
She tells us that while the negroes were 
absorbing the school advantages newly 
available to them, she was unconsciously 
learning from them valuable lessons for 
her future unguessed profession. They 
taught her to laugh, to laugh when she 
wanted to cry; and no trait is more neces- 
sary for a minister’s wife. 

We live with the author through her 
college days; through her courtship; 
through marriage while her husband 
studied for the ministry; through illnesses 
and deaths of her children; through the 
experiences connected with the various 
parishes her husband served, and finally 
through the struggle to keep a family of 
six on less than a thousand dollars a year. 
Her ability to handle trying situations is 
amazing. 

At all times, the author shows herself to 
be an energetic wife and mother as well 
as a constant comfort to her husband’s 
flock. In all her troubles she is more than 
conqueror. This is especially evident when 
her husband’s health fails. She meets this 
crisis by becoming a public speaker. 

Mrs. Johnson declares that she would 
not exchange places with any other wife 
in the world, in spite of the fact that she 
was determined in her youth never to 
marry a minister. The reader will lay 
aside this interesting and stimulating book 
with genuine satisfaction. 

EpitH ANDERSON LoTz. 
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A Biography for Young People 
Republished 


MARTIN LUTHER 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


A reprint of this valuable story of the life 
of the great Reformer, Martin Luther. While 
the story, as written by this author, contains 
no original material, it is written in popular 
style and serves a very worth-while purpose 
of introducing our young people to the great 
life and writings of Martin Luther. The book 
deals with Luther’s life under the following 
headings: Youth; Monk, Teacher, and 
Preacher; The Ninety-five Theses and Their 
Effect; The Primary Works of the Reforma- 
tion and the Diet of Worms; At the Wart- 
burg and Back in Wittenberg; Marriage and | 
Family Life; The Growing Church; Last 
Years and Death. 


Blue Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


THE CHURCH YEAR 
CALENDAR 


1940 


A Splendid Opportunity for Church Societies | 
to Take Part in a Helpful Service to the 
Home and a Profitable Activity for the 
Church. 


PRICES 
TO CHURCHES OR REPRESENTATIVES 


(The last column is of special interest) 


Number Cost Sell Profits ' 

5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 

10 2.30 3.00 -70 
29 5.25 7.50 2.25 
50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


The calendar retails at 30 cents. 


TERMS — Cash within thirty days after 
shipment, providing order is signed by a 
pastor or officer of an organization. Trans- 
portation extra on quantities of 200 and over. 


CALENDARS ARE NOT RETURNABLE. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
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219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street | 
Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. | 
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OPEN LETTERS 


MORE ABOUT HYMNS 


“Lead, Kindly Light” 


To Tue LUTHERAN: 

Tue “Lead Kindly Light” of Cardinal 
Newman is perhaps one of the weakest 
“hymns” ever to find its way into a Prot- 
estant Hymnal. Hence we were interested 
to see Mrs. Bartlett’s presentation of it 
under the “Familiar Hymns” caption in 
Tue LUTHERAN just arrived. 

We were surprised to see that although 
the stanza of Dr. Joseph A. Seiss was 
printed with Newman’s work, his name 
was omitted. As a Lutheran, it is hard to 
see any sense in the hymn without the 
verse of Dr. Seiss. Our Parish and Church 
School Hymnal includes it with credit to 
the proper author. We regret the omis- 
sion of the name of the author of the real 
sense in the hymn. 

Cardinal Newman as he wrote “Lead 
Kindly Light” was a groping, spirtually 
sick man who dared be no more positive 
in his faith than to call “the powers” “a 
kindly light.” We further remember that 
William Stead caustically observed once 
about the stanzas of Newman, that “It is 
somewhat hard for the staunch Protestant 
(what about a staunch Lutheran?) to wax 
enthusiastic over the invocation of a 


‘Kindly Light’ that led the author straight 


into the arms of the scarlet woman of the 
seven hills.” While we wouldn’t go that 
far in berating the weak “Kindly Light” 
song, we do say that the only redeeming 
feature of that hymn as it stands in the 
hymnal of our parish schools, is the stanza 
of Dr. Seiss, which reads thus: 


» “Till then along the path Thyself hast trod, 


Jesus, lead on: 


Be Thou my Strength, my Help, O Son 
of God, 

Till heaven is won— 

Till with Thy folded flock my soul shall 
rest... 

In that calm peace where all Thy saints 
are blest.” CLARENCE B, Lunp. 


ISM ILLS OF EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 3) 


with the authority of Christianity; crush 


intelligent inquiry by awful threats. Yet 
they have devotees who submit because 
their credulity supplies in a mirage what 
once they might have had in reality but 
neglected. 


Protestantism Blamed 


Since the great mass of these dupes 
have been recruited from the ranks of 
those who passed for some attenuated rea- 
son as Protestants, they have been the oc- 
casion of Protestantism’s most humiliating 
reproach from the Catholic Church. The 
Catholic argument is that such people need 
authority to guide them, and the conten- 
tion is correct; but it is not such as theirs 
—that which is imposed from without. 
Education that will produce an intelligent 
conviction of God, through an enlightened 
faith, is the world’s great crying need, not 


only for the soul of man but also for every 
aspect of life, public or private. 

Education, religious and secular, suffers 
from another “ism” that I should like to 
call “factualism.” Science, with its dis- 
coveries and inventions, has so multiplied 
knowledge that the human mind staggers 
beneath the burden of its items. Unfor- 
tunately, in the attempt to provide the 
means of absorbing this growing bulk, 
educational methods have tried to impart 
something of everything. As a conse- 
quence, our schools use the minds of their 
pupils as storehouses. But that is not edu- 
cation. Knowledge has been increasing 
vastly, but the mastery of it has decreased 
woefully; for education is the leading out 
of the mind, not stuffing of memory. 

There is also an allied evil of “literal- 
ism,’ operative in the religious realm, 
where, in certain quarters, Christian edu- 
cation is considered super-excellent if the 
student can rattle off Bible verses and 
promptly attach chapter and verse. This 
method has an advanced course of inter- 
pretation which depends too frequently 
upon putting together two or more pas- 
sages in which the same .word repeated 
is chosen as significant and made to mean 
anything. United with this is the supreme 
silliness of trying to solve mysterious pas- 
sages as prophecies by the use of primary 
mathematics. Again, you may be getting 
some curiosities of knowledge (mostly in- 
correct), but no education. 


~ The Worst “Ism” 


And then there is an “ism” not usually 
considered, but perhaps more deadly to 
education than any of them—“hedonism,” 
the pursuit of pleasure. This is no diatribe 
against pleasure or distraction from cares 
—they are sorely needed as a relaxation 
from labor or thought. But for too many 
it has taken the place of any thinking 
whatever. Consider the degradation of the 
theatre in a few words of a descending 
scale—tragedy, comedy, farce, vaudeville, 
pictures—and you will find a constantly 
lessening demand upon the processes of 
thought. The same might be said of music, 
art and literature. The ordinary develop- 
ment has not been toward education. 
Nevertheless, there are heartening indica- 
tions of a healthy reaction in all branches 
toward better things. 

That should be hopeful for religion, but 
in the meantime religious activities have 
suffered from the emphasis placed upon 
pleasure merely for pleasure’s sake. Con- 
sequently churches have been depleted in 
attendance and interest. Religious educa- 
tion, we are told, is at a low ebb. There 
are too many who, if they have any in- 
terest at all, want to be stuffed with it; 
there are too few who will take time to 
digest it. The educational departments of 
our Church have no need to apologize for 
the content or method of what they offer. 
What they need is to have the rank and 
file of the Church use it earnestly and 
intelligently for an appreciative under- 
standing of what their faith offers, and 
then what they can do with it. Then there 
would be no need for concern about the 
“Isms”—any of them. 
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MEN AND MISSIONS 


November 19 Announced as Special Day by 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement* 


THE laymen of the Protestant churches 
in more than 1,500 cities and towns in the 
United States will be reminded of their 
inescapable responsibility for the advance- 
ment of the world mission of Christianity 
when they meet for the ninth annual ob- 
servance of Men and Missions Sunday, 
November 19, this year. This observance 
is sponsored by the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement and has been commended to 
pastors and local churches by most of the 
Protestant missicn boards and some de- 
partments of men’s work. 

The community-wide observance of the 
day is actively promoted by resident chair- 
men or local committees in co-operation 
with the Movement. 

The theme for this year’s observance of 
Men and Missions Sunday was suggested 
by Dr. Frederick Zimmerman, secretary 
of the Home Missionary Society of the 
Reformed Church of America; namely, “I 
am. come that they might have life.” (John 
10: 10.) It was chosen from more than 
three hundred subjects proposed by res- 
ident chairmen and other friends of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, since it 
seemed to be the most fitting note to be 
broadcast among the churches of the 
North American continent in these times. 

It is suggested that every pastor invite 
a layman of his own choice to give a four- 
minute missionary talk preceding the morn- 
ing sermon on the day designated, and in- 
corporate the missionary emphasis in his 
own message. In addition, a community 
men’s missionary dinner may be arranged 
for a week night either preceding or fol- 
lowing the special Sunday, where that is 
found possible, in which local laymen and 
ministers are largely employed as the mis- 
sionary speakers. 

A Manual containing fresh material on 
the theme of the year and kindred topics 
is published by the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement annually and is made available 
for sermons and missionary addresses. This 
year’s Manual will contain messages from 
John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer, Toyohiko 
Kagawa, Bishop Henry W. Hobson, and 
other eminent missionary statesmen. Copies 
will be forwarded to any address by the 
mission boards or the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, upon the receipt of post- 
age. 

Dr. George A. Greiss, president of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, writes con- 
cerning this day as follows: 

“Men and Missions Sunday has proven 
itself invaluable wherever it has been sin- 
cerely and prayerfully observed. It is to 
be hoped that the pastors will awaken to 
this great opportunity of informing and 
quickening their people in this great time 
of need of world evangelization. This year 
the inspiring and challenging theme, ‘I 
have come—that they might have life,’ will 
make a special appeal to the laymen and 
cause the whole congregation to think 
anew of Christ’s great commission, and 
respond to it.” 


* The office of the U. L. C. A. Board of For- 
eign Missions is 18 East Mt. Vernon Place, Bal- 
timore, Md., and the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ill., F. J. Michel, secretary. Eb. 
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INNOCENTS ABROAD IN JAPAN 


THE LUTHERAN 


Spent Two Weeks Sightseeing in Two Parts of Japan 


. 
A Story in Two Chapters About Two Daughters of Two Missionary Families Who- | 
; 


Some time ago Alice Stirewalt and I set 
out for two weeks of sightseeing in the 
central and southern parts of Japan. As 
this was our last chance before going to 
the United States to college, we took the 
opportunity of seeing Osaka, Kobe and 
Kyushu. 

Osaka, our first stop, was quite a bit like 
Tokyo, though there were many things we 
saw there that we had never seen in 
Tokyo. One thing that impressed me very 
much was the night shops in a brilliantly 
lighted street of the downtown section. 

Just before entering that street, we had 
to cross a concrete bridge that spanned 
a small, dark canal. On the other side of 
this canal, resting against the bank, was 
an old boat made into an inviting looking 
restaurant with many colorful lanterns 
hanging from the windows. Every now 
and then, through open windows, we could 
catch glimpses of dainty, kimono-clad girls 
carrying trays of food to the customers in 
the different rooms. For quite a while we 
stood there, taking it all in, before we 
finally tore ourselves away. 


A Colorful Scene 


As we turned our attention to the scene 
before us, the first thing that struck our 
notice was the beautiful assortment of col- 
ors that seemed to make up the entire, 
endless street. There were Neon lights 
everywhere, and the shops themselves, 
which were open to the street, were lighted 
brightly, displaying the interesting and 
Oriental wares within. One of the first 
stores we came to was filled with all kinds 
of Japanese materials, a few dark and con- 
servative, but most of them striking and 
of many gorgeous hues. A little farther 
or. we sniffed the delightful odor of parch- 
‘ing tea leaves which we soon traced to a 
small store where several uniformed girls 
were waiting on customers. For a few 
minutes we stood at the entrance, inhaling 
the pleasant odor and watching the girls 
fill large paper bags with the tea leaves. 
Finally we moved slowly on, looking in at 
all the quaint and interesting shops. 

Naturally, we were greatly tempted by 
all this, and many times reached for our 
purses, only to put them back again re- 
luctantly after thinking it over. Once 
when we came to a store where there 
were some beautiful but expensive scraps 
of brocade on display, I nearly lost my 
head over all of them. I reached for my 
pocketbook, but put it back again, con- 
gratulating myself at the same time on 
having such self-control. As Alice and I 
walked along, we talked proudly of our 
being able to resist such temptations as 
these, and just as I was fairly bursting 
with pride, I came face to face with a 
show window filled with midget shops 
and rickshaws, fans and geta and other 


* Miss Linn a the daughter of the Rev. and 
Mrs. J. K. Linn 


I—By Marion Licon LINN* 


small articles of interest. Well, as my 
hobby is collecting just such little curios, 
you can imagine what happened. Miss 
Lippard, who was showing us around, 
comforted me a little by assuring.me that 
I was not the first visitor she had seen go 
crazy in this shop. 


People Free 


After leaving that store, I noticed with 
slight alarm how flat my pocketbook had 
become, and so as not to be lured into any 
more stores, I centered my attention for 
the rest of the time on the different people 
passing by, and the pretty lights around 
me. 

During the rest of our stay in Osaka, 
we saw the Tennoji Church and kinder- 
garten, and visited Kobe, and Nara, one 
of the main show places of Japan. After 
an enjoyable visit with Miss Lippard and 
Miss Heltibridle, Alice and I took a night 
train for Kyushu, and the next morning 
arrived in Fukuoka, where we were met 
by Miss Helen Shirk. Besides introducing 
us to the various activities of our church 
in and around the city, Miss Shirk took 
us out to Nata, where she is developing 
a rural center. 

As we drove up to the small farming 
village, a group of smiling, dirty-faced 
children ran out to meet us. They had 
evidently been waiting for Miss Shirk and 
her two helpers to come and lead the Sun- 
day school. After getting out of the car, 
we proceeded to walk down the narrow 
dirt road, the children following at our 
heels and a few running excitedly ahead. 
On either side of us were farmhouses, 
with their picturesque straw-thatched 
roofs. Many of the elder sisters, with 
babies strapped to their backs, and old 
folks bent with age, stood at their doors, 
waiting to see the “seiyojin” (foreigners) 
pass by. 


Very Poor People 

There was everywhere evidence of ex- 
treme poverty in this little village; the 
shabby, underfed children, the dilapidated 
huts, and the women working steadily 
from morning till night in the fields near- 
by. Much was our surprise when we heard 
from Miss Shirk that the villagers were 
really quite well off, and their only trouble 
was that they didn’t have time enough to 
tend to the homes and children. The men 
were away from early morning until late 
at night, fishing at sea, and it was neces- 
sary for the women to do all the manual 
labor of the fields. Naturally this did not 
give them much time to think of their 
children or their homes, and the result 
was that both were sadly neglected. 
Though Miss Shirk attempted to teach 
the older girls to take their mothers’ places 
in the homes, it was no use, for the girls 
would not co-operate. 

When the Sunday school session was 
over, we went back tc the car and were 


seen off by the children and the few old 
folks who had gathered at the car to get a — 
closer view of us. Exchanging “sayonara” — 
(good-bys) we slowly drove out, leaves 
the little village of Nata. 

After leaving Fukuoka, we went to Sangam 
which is my birthplace, and also the birth- 
place of our mission in Japan. Miss Maya 
Winther, our hostess, took us out to Ogi, — 
a little town quite a distance from Saga, — 
and there we saw her church and kinder- 
garten work. The next day we left for 
Kumamoto, which was to be our last stop. 

Among the things of interest we saw — 
in Kumamoto were: Mt. Aso, a well-known 
volcano; the Ji Ai En, a home for orphans 
and old folks; Janice James School for — 
Girls; Kyushu Gakuin, a boys’ middle 
school; and the Leper Temple, built in © 
memory of a leper who is said to have 
recovered from his leprosy. A 


Depressing Sights 

Sunday afternoon the Schillingers took — 
us in their car to see the Leper Temple. — 
At the entrance we had to park the car 
and walk the rest of the way up some wide ~ 
cement steps. It was quite a long way up — 
to the top, and every once in a while we © 
came across a leper begging by the way- 
side. One poor woman was holding a little — 
girl in her arms, and as we went by she ~ 
held up one stump of a hand to show us — 
her pitiful plight. The other hand, which 
was yet whole, she held out to us, beg- / 
ging for a little money. Mr. Schillinger_ - 
gave her some, and then we continued ~ 
walking until we reached the top. 

A most unusual spectacle greeted us as 
we came in sight of the temple. An old — 
woman, with a far-away look in her eyes, 
was coming towards us, repeating over — 
and over at the top of her voice, the same ~ 
form of monotonous prayer. Suddenly she — 
turned, walked back to the small shrine 
in front of the temple, and still praying 9 
loudly, moved one of the many pieces of — 
white paper, or prayers, which were hang-— 
ing there. Over and over she paced back 
and forth, moving one paper each time. 
Half-crazed by now, this woman had prob-_ 
ably been going back and forth for the | 4 
greater part of the afternoon, as we could 
tell by her wild, unseeing eyes. Perhaps 
she was praying for a leper relative, or a 
husband gone to war. Whatever it was, 
she certainly was going at it with all — 
earnestness. 

There were several other worshipers — 
also, but as they were not as conspicuous — 
as the woman, we didn’t notice them until — 
later. A young woman and a boy were 
seated far apart on a bench facing the — 
shrine. The woman was mumbling her 
prayer and the boy was howling his with — 
great gusto. Even after we started back 
down the steps, we could hear the voices, 
and we were able to recognize each one. 


Miss Stirewalt’s story will follow in our next 
issue. 
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- PARSONAGE PROBLEMS 


a 


* 


Mrs. F. H. Knubel Leads Pastors’ Wives’ 
Discussion at Massanetta School 


\ 


) 
Dear Joan: 


Ir you were to make her to order, you 
would not have changed her! Mrs. F, H. 


- Knubel for thirty years a deaconess— 


plump, motherly, with a smile all on the 
lovable side. Even though she is gra- 


Paks 
DR. AND MRS. KNUBEL 


_ciously dignified, as the wife of the Pres- 
ident of the U. L. C. A. should be, still 
the only formal thing about her is the 
silver chain dangling from her spectacles. 
She was so approachable, so sympathetic, 

se simple-hearted and genuinely Chris- 
tian that it was a joy for the rest of us 
niinisters’ wives to know we travel the 
same way with her. 

Of course, you have known Dr. Knubel 
for years and wondered what kind of a 
wife was in his parsonage. Now you may 


i _ be sure both she and her sense of humor 


ere worthy of their place. 

All of us ministers’ wives had a regular 
talkfest, from grocery bills to the number 
of children permitted in a parsonage. As 
we talked, I became very conscious of 

_ certain phrases that crept in—our work, 
our friends, we. And I realized that the 
partnership and spiritual union between 
the minister and his wife are among the 
greatest blessings God gives His min- 
istry—that there is a togetherness in it 
that no other vocation calls forth in the 

‘same measure. Jesus sent out disciples 
two by two. Who can say that the man 
and woman in the parsonage are not among 
the most precious twos? 


_ The Parsonage Partners 

Among the pertinent questions Mrs. 
Knubel asked were these: “Are you keep- 
ing up with your husband?” “Have you 
nerve or nerves?” Certainly it is one of 


those ends divinely to be wished to keep 


up with the latest developments in the 

life and organizations of our Church and 
to grow as our husbands grow. 

“Joan,” she asked, “are you too busy to 

_ pray?” That shocked me. Do you remem- 

ber the little prayer we both once found? 


' “May God, the Glorious God of Truth and 


Grace, 
' Make in your heart for aye His dwelling 
place 
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And shine in Thee with such fair bril- 
liancy 
That watching ones shall whisper wonder- 
ingly, 
‘The Lord is there.’” 
The Lord is “there” when we keep Him 
there through prayer. May we have the 
will to come closer to Him... more often 
. . . for our sakes, for His, for our chil- 
dren, and our men! 

Mrs. Knubel wanted to know what we 
think—if we think! Now what about that, 
Joan? Our minds grow through thinking 
as our hearts grow through prayer. You 
and I—and all the rest—must think with 
our hearts open or we’ll land up in the 
bandwagon of Intellectuality instead of the 
haven of Intelligent Spirituality. We must 
learn to think with the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus. That means studying our 
Bible, our catechism, the lives of great men 
after God’s own heart. Then our other 
reading will take the place in our minds 
or in our waste baskets. 


Books to Read 


One of our teachers highly recommended 
Link’s “Rediscovery of Man.” I have 
started to read it. I find in it modern 
psychologists teaching today what the 
Holy Spirit inspired men to teach and 
write hundreds of years ago—the same 
thing our consecrated ministers have 
preached whenever they reminded the 
world that we are “Sons of God, Heirs of 
God, Joint Heirs with Christ.” How many 
of us will see the Bible in “The Redis- 
covery of Man” and perhaps view it as 
modern psychology’s Rediscovery of the 
Bible? (There isn’t much difference be- 
tween “Grow in grace—strive to be per- 
fect” and “Develop your Personality Quo- 
tient—it can be done!”) The power the 
book has because it comes from a secular 
source! To me that fact becomes one of 
the greatest challenges to our lay people 
—their personal testimonies are essential 
to the evangelization of our world. 

Mrs. Knubel also recommended “Alone,” 
“The Lamp in Her Hand,” “Listen, the 
Wind,” “Splendor of God,” not forgetting 
some humor, as “Malice Toward Some.” 
You may also try taking, with a travel 
book, long trips through the world in your 
rocking chair. 

By the way, she urged us to keep up 
with our hobbies and with our collections 
whatever they be, especially the scrap- 
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book of all the youngsters’ cute sayings and 
the one carrying newspaper clippings about 
the family. 

As you may guess, we all decided it was 
wise not to get intimate with any par- 
ticular families in our congregation. There 
are exceptions, but invariably such in- 
timacies bring trouble. (The exceptions 
bring the greatest friendships the parsen- 
age family knows.) 

When she began talking about the budget 
little old Pandy Monium broke loose! It 
seemed that most of us were neglecting 
our own children for the children of the 
congregation and that the dust in our 
houses meant neglect of the men in the 
parsonages to whom home must be a place 
of refuge. 

But what can we do about it, Joan? 
Ministers’ wives usually are among the 
best trained women in the congregations 
for church leadership. The congregations 
expect that leadership and we want to give 
it. How can it be done without neglecting 
our own homes and children? One woman 
suggested that the council appropriate an 
allowance for hired help when the min- 
ister’s wife is in demand. Not such a bad 
idea at that. I remember that the Sunday 
school once paid for the colored maid who 
looked after the house and the children 
while I taught in Bible school that year. 
And how good it was the time Mrs. Damon 
came to the parsonage to look after your 
children so you could teach. Of course, 
she said she herself wasn’t capable of 
teaching but she believed the young peo- 
ple needed your teaching and that they 
should have you if you would just let her 
be housekeeper in the parsonage during 
the sessions. The meals-she had waiting 
for you were not the least of your bless- 
ings those weeks either. 


Co-operation That Aided 


You would be surprised at ways women 
helped the ministers’ wives to work in the 
church, A young girl kept parsonage chil- 
dren so the mother could make calls with 
her husband. One did the parsonage mend- 
ing. One took fruit home to can for the 
miinister’s family. One did the washing 
and ironing when emergencies in time 
arose. One whole congregation gave a 
canning shower because the minister’s wife 
had been too busy working in the church 
that summer to can for her family. Other 
women invited the minister and his wife 


“THE CLASS” OF MINISTERS’ WIVES 
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to dinner during Bible school weeks so 
they would have wholesome meals with- 
cut having to cook them. 


Our Greatest Work 


During our last convention here, the 
house was such a sight that not even St. 
Paul himself could have prepared a ser- 
non in it! Then one of the angels in the 
vongregation spent a whole day working 
in it so I could go on with convention 
tasks. And after the convention she spent 
another day helping me catch up with the 
canning. That is co-operation ... and one 
way the budget can be saved when the 
minister’s wife labors outside the parson- 
age in the Kingdom. 

Joan, I am more convinced every day 
that our children are our greatest work. 
When you wonder whether you are doing 
too much outside your home, remember 
what mother once wrote me: “You’ve done 
what thousands could have done and left 
undone the things which you alone could 
do.” Another woman had said that. It is 
worth mulling over. 

As for your being president of your 
Missionary Society, don’t let that bother 
you. It was generally conceded that the 
home missionary’s wife often had to ac- 
cept office because of lack of leadership 
in the congregation. Just keep your office 
and train someone. Mrs. Knubel thinks 
“no one is really a leader until she has 
trained a leader.” So you'll be leading 
double as you take a back seat and let 
someone else do the driving. 

Mrs. Knubel suggested play as an es- 
sential, and Dr. Knubel urged the same 
thing. If you follow his suggestion to us, 
you and your beloved spouse will spend 
one night a week in your own company 
as you did before you married each other. 
Dress up for him, my dear Joan, and try 
to figure out where some gorgeous per- 
fume can work into your budget! Get some 
jokes—Mrs. Knubel has stacks of them— 
and give them to your husband as she does 
to hers. He quotes them too! “More taffy 
and less epitaffy.” 


Amusements and Recreations 

She discussed amusements and recrea- 
tion at length. She also showed us simple 
gifts she makes for shut-ins and sick 
people along with her program ideas. It 
was good to hear her stress the importance 
of stimulating a real spirit of devotion to 
Christ and His Church rather than work- 
ing for money and points. If we could only 
believe that Christ as He is is more ap- 
pealing than all the points and contests in 
existence! Constantly He pleads, “Give me 
your heart.” Can we not make that our 
approach to His children rather than 
watch them stumble over points and never 
get their heads raised up to where they 
can look at Him? 

So, Joan, the ministers’ wives’ confer- 
ence at Massanetta was a success. So was 
its teacher. The wives said so in effect 
when they presented her with a shoulder 
corsage of pink roses fashioned over a 
delicate piece of India lace. That corsage 
expressed their faith in her, their hope for 
ker and their love. 

May this letter pass on to you just a 
little of what we got at Massanetta. 

And, now—peace to your parsonage! 
God bless it! Harrier Teuret Srerzer. 
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A NEW SECRETARY 


Introducing Miss Ella Engel, Secretary for 
The Children of the Church 


Miss Exta Encet will succeed Mrs. A. J. 
Fenner as secretary for The Children of 
the Church. 

All who are responsible for the project- 
ing of the new program for The Children 


MISS ELLA ENGEL 


of the Church and her many friends 
throughout the Church were exceedingly 
serry to learn several months ago that be- 
cause of her health Mrs. Fenner found it 
necessary to resign. A task so important 
and so well begun, it was thought, ought 
to be continued under the same leader- 
ship. To find another secretary to take 
over the work while it is still in a forma- 
tive period was difficult. 

The Women’s Missionary Society, the 
promotional agency, and the Committee on 
Program for The Children of the Church 
are happy to present to the Church Miss 
Ella Engel, who has been elected to this 
position. 

Miss Engel’s experience in service has 
given her a wide acquaintance with our 
Church. For five years she was secretary 
and parish worker in Wicker Park Lu- 
theran Church, Chicago. In that congre- 
gation she carried special responsibility for 
work among children. For four years she 
had a teaching position under the Council 
of Religious Education in Oak Park, II. 
More recently she has served in the office 
of the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church and as registrar of Sus- 
quehanna University. Her love for the 
kind of work which the position in The 
Children of the Church offers brings her 
tc it with a real eagerness to serve the 
Church as she is able. 

A major portion of her time will be 
given to the promotion of the work on the 
field. She will be available for confer- 
ences, conventions, leaders’ institutes and 
personal interviews on all the problems 
pertaining to the work. 

It is the hope of those who elected Miss 
Engel that the work among The Children 
of the Church will go forward with com- 
mendable results under her leadership. 

The whole-hearted co-operation and the 
prayers of the Church are solicited for 
her and for the cause she will serve. 

Miss Engel will be in the office of The 
Children of the Church, 713 Muhlenberg 
Building, Philadelphia, beginning Sep- 
tember 18. 
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: + 
REUNION OF LEAGUERS IN — 
KITCHENER = 


Srconp only to the thrill of traveling to 
the West Coast and experiencing the Lu- 
ther League Convention at Long Beach is 
the pleasure of reminiscing over those 
events. Such, at least, is the opinion of 
the eighty members of the Canadian dele- — 
gation after an enjoyable reunion in 
Kitchener. Gathering at the Hiller sum- 
mer home just outside the city, they spent — 
the afternoon of Sunday, August 20, look- — 
ing at the snapshots—nearly a thousand ~ 
of them—which various members of the — 
party had taken on the trip or at the con- — 
vention, The display was arranged by Art 
Hiller and Elmer Gaiser, who were nearly A 

% 


swamped with orders for prints. ‘ 
An open-air picnic lunch was served by 

Misses W. Hiller and W. Steincke and their — ; 
committee—and then rain came to cause a 
temporary disruption of the program and ; 
adjournment to the parish hall of St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church. Here a brief 4 
devotional service was conducted by the 
Rev. Karl Knauff. The Rev. Norman H 
Berner addressed the group on “Life .. . q 
and Life Plus,” using the words, “I am } 
come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly,” and ~ 
relating them to the experiences of the 
convention. 

iad, 

; 

S 


Remembrances 


After the service came the “Remember 
When” period, featuring a number of five- 
minute talks: “The Bus Trip to St. Louis, El 
Paso and Juarez,” by Margaret Hoelscher; 
“By Train to Albuquerque and the Grand 
Canyon,” by Florence Schlote; “Conven- 
tion Sessions,” by John Lauman; “Forest = 
Lawn Memorial Park and Hollywood,” by i 
Florence Weicker; “San Francisco and the 
Redwoods,” by Helen Van Deventer; “ 
“Seattle, Mt. Rainier and Vancouver,” by 
John Lauman; “Banff and the Canadian 
West,” by Wilma Hahn. Motion pictures, 
some of them in color, caused many a 
humorous or delighted comment as they 
showed convention scenes, celebrities, and 
activities. They were taken and exhibited 
by Emma Kinzie and John Lauman. 

A frequently recurring thought during © 
the reunion was the slogan with which ~ 
the delegation set out for California— ~ 
“Canada in 1941.” And now that it’s all — 
settled that “they’re coming to Kitchener 
next” the thoughts of the Canadians are 
turning from the wonderful time they had — 
as “guests” at the twenty-second biennial — 
convention of the Luther League of Amer-— 
ica to their task as “hosts” for the twenty- 
third. And to whom it may concern they 
are saying, “You went out to California 
in 739, won’t you come to Canada in *41?” 

NorMAN BERNER. 


“WHEN a young soul refuses either rud-_ 
der or compass, is it any wonder that it 
goes on the rocks?” ; 


“Laziness sets the door wide open for 
temptation to come in.” 


“Ponps may be larger than lakes; the 
distinction is a matter of depth. True 
ponds are always shallow.” 


a 
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WITH THE GIRLS AT C 
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IN PAGEANT COSTUMES 


Dear Editor of THe LuTHERAN: 
Ir was our good fortune to stop at Camp 
‘Hagan (the Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s 
Camp for Girls, at Shawnee-on-the-Dela- 
ware, one Sunday evening in late July— 
just after the lowering of the flag. Little 
girls and big girls, all dressed in tan and 
brown—all sunburned, all happy, all chat- 
ting gaily—walking with little pals or 
counselors—running—playing—j us t being 
happy together—swarmed over the campus 


_ in front of Great Hall. 


A bugler in tan—“Ketch” they call her! 
—stepped out at the right moment and 
played a “call” on the bugle, and with that 


' call something happened that made us 


realize why our Lutheran Church approves 
of summer camps. The girls became quiet 


. immediately. A long column of girls, walk- 


\, 


« 
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ing in pairs, from the Hall to the circle of 
Senior Cabins—moved quietly to answer 
the “Call to Worship,” which we could 
hear, very faint and far away, as a camper 
seated on the ground with her face turned 
toward the quiet hills played on her violin 
‘the lovely “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty—Heaven and Earth Are Praising 
Thee”—! As the girls reached “the green” 
beyond Cabin Circle, each one raised her 
hand high to signify silence and to tell 
those following that God walked in that 


lovely place, that they were nearing His. 


altar, and that they should “enter His 
gates with thanksgiving” and true rever- 
ence. A little group of visiting adults fol- 
lowed the long column, and as they stepped 
into the green circle, a very real sense of 
the need for worship as these children 
were worshiping, filled our hearts, and 
their reverence reached out to us all. 

We sat on the grass—no one spoke— 
there was no “little girl giggling”—no need 
for reprimand. All were intent upon one 
thing—the hour of worship. In this in- 
stance we were to sing favorite hymns ac- 
companied by the violin—and then to see 
what is called at Camp Hagan, “Campers’ 


Own.” This is a form of pageant, written 
and presented solely by campers—in this 
instance it was the story of Rebecca at 
the well. 

The young camper who wrote the play 
from the Bible version, read the tale, and 
all young campers acted the various 
scenes, thoughtfully and respectfully. Their 
costumes were also “Campers’ Own,” 
meaning that their own ideas had been 
carried out implicitly, without adult help. 
It was clearly read and well acted. 

Dusk descended over the river and over 
the camp, and in the quiet we could hear 
the wind moving about on the mountain 
top—in the trees—adding what seemed to 
us a benediction from God’s own heart, 
kreathed by the kindly trees He had made 
and put there to shelter the young life in 
the valley below. 

When the service ended, we all arose 
from the soft grass, turned toward the 
fading light in the western sky, and as 
quietly as they had entered that lovely 
place the long procession of young girls 
moved out again—and only the altar un- 
der the protecting trees remained, watch- 
ing—offering the love of God to those 
happy children who, during the glad sum- 
mer hours, have come closer to Him 
through the love of nature and the ex- 
pression of Him in the joyousness of good 
companionship and youthfulness in this 
camp of our Lutheran Church. 

Miss Viola Wilt, directress of religious 
activities at Camp Hagan, is from Mc- 
Allistersville, and is president of the Dan- 
ville Luther League. Surely ‘“Campers’ 
Own” must fill her with a great satisfac- 
tion! And surely our Lutheran camps are 
satisfying to those privileged to share their 
happy hours! 

Miss Jane Mayne Taylor, directress of 
the camp, speaks only in terms of praise 
and gratitude of all her counselors and 
assistants during the season now ending. 

A Parent. 
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NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


St. Peter’s Church, Chester, Nova Scotia, 
was organized June 29, 1879, with thirty 
charter members. This took place under 
the pastorate of the Rev. J. A. Scheffer, 
and since that time St. Peter’s has been 
served’ by ten regularly called and or- 
dained pastors. It is one of the congre- 
gations belonging to the Mahone Bay Par- 
ish, of which the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker 
is the pastor. 

Fitting services to commemorate this six- 
tieth anniversary were held on the first 
Sunday in August. At the service in the 
morning: the new individual communion 
set was used for the first time. At this 
service the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president 
of synod, was present, and delivered the 
sermon. In the afternoon, when an over- 
flow congregation was present, the sermon 
was delivered by A. A. Zinck, D.D., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., who is a son of St. 
Peter’s. The Mahone Bay choir had charge 
of the music in the afternoon. 


Around the middle of August, the con- 
gregation of Ascension Church at Con- 
querall Mills, of which the Rev. Douglas 
A. Conrad is the pastor, celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. The church building, 
formerly used by the Lutherans and Pres- 
byterians, and now used solely by the 
Presbyterian congregation, was built 
ninety-five years ago. Lutheran pastors 
from Lunenburg and Bridgewater held 
services occasionally in the church, but no 
congregation was organized. In 1889 the 
Lutherans were organized into a congre- 
gation, and services were still held in the 
old building. In 1915 the members decided 
to build their own church, which was ded- 
icated the following year, during the pas- 
torate of the Rev. George B. Pifer. 

Prior to the anniversary services, the 
edifice, which is a large and beautiful 
building, underwent extensive interior dec- 
orations. New doors were purchased for 
the vestibule, the floor was painted and the 
woodwork was given a coat of varnish. 
Edward and Mabel Fitch, now residing in 
the United States, presented a brass altar 
cross in memory of their parents and 
grandparents. A white altar linen with 
India lace was presented by a friend in 
Montreal. 

These gifts were dedicated at the open- 
ing service Friday evening, August 11. The 
ceremony was in charge of the Rev. (Ge H. 
Whitteker, president of the Nova Scotia 
Synod, who brought greetings from the 
synod and his own personal greetings as 
a former pastor. President Whitteker also 
preached the sermon. Sunday afternoon, 
the thirteenth, when the church was filled 
to capacity, the pastor administered the 
rite of confirmation to two boys, and two 
others were received by letter of transfer. 
The Lord’s Supper was received by a large 
number of the members. ? 

Monday evening, August 14, Community 
Night was observed, at which time greet- 
ings were brought from the Presbyterian 
congregation by the pastor, the Rev. D. W. 
MacDonald, who urged the people to re- 
main faithful to the work of those who 
had labored in the past, and who had now 
passed on to higher service. The Rev. 
Kennedy Wainwright, rector of St. James 
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Anglican Church, gave an interesting his- 
torical resume of the district and brought 
greetings from his church. 

At the closing service on the sixteenth, 
the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Mahone Bay, was the guest 
speaker. Greetings were read from former 
pastors of the church: the Rev. L. M. Mc- 
Creery of Bethlehem, Pa.; the Rev. George 
B. Pifer of Royersford, Pa.; the Rev. A. G. 
Jacobi of Kitchener, Ont.; the Rev. C. S. 
Brewer of Baden, Pa.; the Rev. H. H. Wahl 
ef Hudson, N. Y.; and the Rev. H. N. 
Lossing of Rose Bay, N. S. 


THE MOUNTAINEER 


By A. B. Leamer, D.D. 


St. Mark’s Church, Clarksburg, W. Va., 
the Rev. W. M. Erhard pastor, has a new 
set of chimes, dedicated to the memory of 
Mrs. Emma Charlotte Johnson of ‘Rising 
Star, Tex. It is the gift of her husband, 
Mr. August Johnson. These, together with 
a new organ, were dedicated Sunday eve- 
ning, August 20, by the pastor, and a re- 
cital was given by Prof. F. Oliver Ed- 
wards. Thus improvements for the worship 
of God are being introduced in the synod. 


The Bittinger Charge, the Rev. A. C. 
Curran pastor, held its famous annual 
reunion picnic August 19. This is quite 
an event in the life of this parish and com- 
munity and it brings back large numbers 
of people who lived there at one time. 
We are told that some 2,000 were on hand 
for this occasion. There is always a good 
program and the whole celebration smacks 
of the old day gatherings when there was 
music, speaking and good sports. 


Fairmont, the Rev. Harold L. Hann pas- 
tor, carries off the banner this year for 
benevolences, having raised their quota in 
full and adding a nice excess. Five con- 
gregations have met their benevolence ob- 
ligation and others are reaching toward 
that commendable goal. Stewardship, which 
includes «service, as well as offerings, is 
something of a lost art in the church, but 
our present-day emphasis on the subject 
is having its telling effect. Herein lies the 
important task of the pastors and the 
church councils and the presidents and 
superintendents of the organized groups 
of the congregations. 


Grafton, the Rev. E. F. K. Roof, pastor, 
tells us of the fine growing interest in the 
congregation, the increased attendance and 
the determined effort of the people to meet 
all of their obligations. Here is but one 
evidence of the fact that there is an im- 
proved appreciation of the church and its 
power to do things, and if we are to rise 
above the present “inferiority complex,” 
into which many have fallen, we must 
turn our faces toward the church and its 
God. This alone can lift us from this pres- 
ent-day bog and put our feet again upon 
the solid ground of sanity and safety. 


One pastor writes after the question, 
“Have you any suggestions as to how we 
may bring our benevolences up to 100 per 
cent?” that “We should stop paying the 
pestor’s salary.” Well, here is a hint at 
least, as to why some pastor’s salaries are 
always small; they have refused to teach 
the people the simplest rules of good church 
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business; and major in those rules are 
thoughtfulness for others and concern for 
the last commandment of our Lord. Our 
giving is not the norm of our spirituality 
but it is a mighty big sign. 


The congregation at Morgantown, the 
Rev. Roy Hashinger pastor, has had some 
heartening experiences and, with gifts, of- 
ferings and adjustments they have re- 
financed their mortgage and reduced, by 
more than half, their’ indebtedness. This 
will make it possible for them to make 
some greatly needed improvements. and 
give opportunity for making the work 
there more effective both for the local 
congregation and the splendid group of 
Lutheran students attending the univer- 
sity. There is need for a real interest in 
the ever growing number of our young 
people attending schools other than our 
own. 


TOLEDO NUGGETS 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


THE seventy-ninth annual Orphans’ Fes- 
tival of the Lutheran Orphans’ and Old 
Folks’ Home was held in the grove of the 
Home property Sunday afternoon, August 
13. A shower in the morning with sun- 
shine in the afternoon made it ideal 
weather for the outdoor meeting. About 
2,500 people assembled to worship, to hear 
and to give of their offerings. The super- 
intendent reported eighty-three children 
now in the home. Ninety-seven were cared 
for during the year. Sixty-two sought ad- 
mittance. Only sixteen could be admitted. 
Fifty-six are in grade school with sixteen 
in high school. Twenty-nine old folks are 
given a home. Thirty-one sought admis- 
sion, but only six could be received. Two 
deaths occurred during the year. The 
Rev. T. J. C. Stelhorn of Sandusky was 
the speaker. The homes are under the 
supervision of the American Lutheran 
Church but are supported by members of 
the United Lutheran Church also. 


The Luther Home of Mercy held its 
eleventh annual festival Sunday, August 
27, at 3.00 P. M. C. E. Krumbholz, D.D., 


“was the speaker. He stressed the need of 


a full. vision of the whole work of mercy 
to the three thousand or more visitors 
present. After the service the visitors were 
invited to inspect the homes or four cot- 
tages. The superintendent, the Rev. Max 
Schleicher, reported that the financial 
needs for all purposes during the year 
had been $13,703. Contributions to the 
amount of $18,980 had been received. The 
fourth cottage ata cost of $7,900 had been 
erected, causing a slight increase of in- 
debtedness. Twenty-five persons had en- 
tered during the year and nine deaths had 
occurred. Eighty-two persons between the 
ages of three and eighty-nine are being 
cared for. The condition of many is abso- 
lutely helpless. Twenty full-time workers 
in addition to the superintendent and his 
wife are required to minister to the res- 
idents. 

The institution, like the Orphans’ Home, 
is under the direction of the American 
Lutheran Church but supported by the 
United Lutheran congregations in Toledo. 


The Lutheran Inner Mission, which less 
than a year ago entered its new head- 
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quarters on Summit Street, is in the midst 
of selling bonds in the amount of $15,000 
to carry the capital indebtedness. This 
Society is conducted by a membership of 
all Lutherans in the city of Toledo. : 


The Robinwood Hospital, an institution 
owned and operated by all Lutherans in © 
the city of Toledo, has mapped out and — 
is pushing a financial program in which 
the goal is $150,000 or more. It is the aim 
to liquidate all indebtedness and provide 
money for improvements and operation. 
Skilled assistance has been employed. It a 
is the purpose to solicit the Lutherans in 
the city and nearby. The usual October { 
appeal will be made to the Sunday schools { 
within a radius of about fifty miles. 
T'wenty-four new students were expected 
te report for duty September 5. This is 
one of the largest groups to enter the Rob- 
inwood School. Many had to be refused — 
because of a full quota for the hospital 
capacity. 


¥ 
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The Augsburg Congregation has plans — 
almost complete for the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its history. The membership ~ 
in these years has reached the 1,000 mark ~ 
and plans to liquidate all indebtedness. — 
Two ‘complete services are held every 
Sunday morning. 


The Bethel Congregation has lost its 
pastor, the Rev. T. J. Buntz, to the Beth- 
lehem congregation in Pemberville, Ohio, 
about twenty-five miles east of Toledo. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


TuE Brotherhood of Illinois is becoming 
more alive to its possibilities, in the syn- 
odical activities as well as locally. Sun-' 
day afternoon, August 20, the Executive — 
Committee of the Illinois Lutheran Broth- 
erhood, eleven strong, met in Bloomington 
to discuss matters of interest to the Broth- — 
erhood. The first was the Brotherhood ob- — 
jective, our Nachusa Children’s Home. Mr. 
E. H. Anderson, president of the synodical 
Brotherhood, presided. William Wickey 
had been chosen as the chairman of the 
Nachusa Committee, the purpose of which — 
is to work toward the reduction of the © 
bonded indebtedness on the Nachusa Home. _ 
There will be key men of each conference, 
who in turn will appoint captains of dis- 
tricts, and they will work with the cap- 
tain of each local Brotherhood. There are 
$33,000 to be apportioned among the con- 
ferences as follows: Northern, $14,000; Chi- 
cago, $10,000; Central, $5,000; and South- 
ern, $4,000. With this simplified set-up, 
and with enthusiasm gathered through 
special meetings, we feel assured that the 
brethren will reach the goal. 


Lutheran Union 


The Montgomery County Brotherhood 
held an interesting meeting with the © 
brothers of the St. James’ congregation at — 
Vandalia, August 22. The meeting was 
held at the Ford (not Henry) Fellowship 
Camp, on the banks of the Kaskaskia. The 
weighty lesson for the month on Lutheran 
Union was aired hopefully, and there were — 
some bases cited by the brethren on which ~ 
union may be achieved; but perhaps the 
only issue that was really settled was the 


tial 


wi 
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' watermelon feast afterward. However, if 


the brethren of our Brotherhoods had their 
way, union would be assured before very 
long. The conference president, Charles I. 
Fleming of Litchfield, announced the Con- 
ference Brotherhood convention for Sun- 
day, October 15, at Zion Lutheran Church, 
Litchfield. The county meeting will be 


held at St. Mark’s Church, Nokomis, Thurs- 


day, November 16. 


Luther Leaguers’ Rally 


Luther Leaguers of Montgomery County, 
and Leaguers from Vandalia as our guests, 
met for their summer rally in Zion Lu- 
theran Church, Litchfield, Sunday, August 
20. The attendance was gratifying, being 
about eighty. The rally theme was “Steps 
Toward Spiritual Strength” and was pre- 
sented by five pastors. After a devotional 
service conducted by the pastor, H. A. 
Leader, D.D., the theme was discussed un- 
der the following headings: “Attitudes,” by 
Dr. Leader; “Missionary Activity,” by the 
Rev. A. O. Althafer; “Leadership Activities,” 
by the Rev. Paul Bollman; “Reading Hab- 
its,’ by the Rev. Arthur E. Schmidt. Mr. 
C. I. Fleming, who is the vice-chairman of 
the Southern Sub-District of the Capital 


_ District, led the discussion. There were 


several musical numbers, addresses of wel- 
come and responses. Organ and piano 
selections by Mrs. A. G. Kleibeck and Miss 
Betty Kalaher; the Junior Choir sang two 


‘selections; Miss Virginia Hall played violin 


selections; Bill Vassel, accordion selections; 


' Clarence Kinder, piano solo; welcome by 


Miss Virginia Hall and Dr. Leader; re- 
sponse by Miss Marie Schmidt and the 
Rev. Paul Bollman. After good fellowship 
and opportunity to become acquainted, the 
young folks sat down to a banquet lunch- 
eon. It was after this feast that the fifth 


part of the theme was given, “Social Activ- 


ities,” by the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson. 


The Rev. C. A. Jacobi of Harvel has 
tendered his resignation to that parish and 
will conclude his work September 15. He 
will enter upon his duties as pastor of 


_. Immanuel Church, Cairo, Ill., September 


17. Pastor Jacobi has rendered helpful 
service to Zion and St. James congrega- 
tions of the Harvel Parish for the past 
year and a half. We regret to see him 


_ leave our conference and this community. 


However, we commend him to the folks 


in “Little Egypt.” 


A Weather Misfit 
Hilinois has been able to boast the best 


_ State Fair in the Union, and without ex- 


ception this has been true. However, this 
was an off year. Just when the big races 
were about to take place the elements took 
a turn and changed their minds; so part 


» of this big affair was somewhat of a “wash- 


out.” From the political angle it was one- 


—) a | 


sided. Governor Horner didn’t put in his 
appearance, due to illness, but his following 
was there. The other side had nothing to 
offer, they’re watchfully waiting. 


The Department of Illinois, the Amer- 
ican Legion, held its annual conclave in 
Peoria, the convention city of Illinois, out- 
side Chicago, August 20-22. It-was a mild 
affair this year, indicating that the boys 
ere becoming settled and sensible. In their 
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convention sessions one is mindful of the 
seriousness with which Legionaires take 
their responsibility to community, state and 
nation. This is an organization within our 
land that deserves recognition; they have 
a workable program for the mutual good 
cf humanity. Many of these boys are sub- 
stantial supporters of the community of 
which they art a part, and the church of 
their choice, 


The ninetieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of Zion Lutheran Church of 
the Fairview-Trivoli Parish, the Rev. W. N. 
King pastor, was held with appropriate 
services July 21-23. The first service was 
held Friday evening, July 21, when the 
Rev. O. O. Walker, a former pastor, now 
living in. Moline, preached the sermon. 
Sunday morning, July 23, Dr. Armin G. 
Weng, president of synod, preached the 
sermon. On the same day at four o’clock 
a Vesper Service was held, when the Rev. 
Ray O. Zumstein of Mt. Pulaski, a son 
of the congregation, preached the ser- 
mon. At eight o’clock in the evening the 
concluding service was held, when the Rev. 
Carl L. Walter of Canton, Ill., another son 
of the congregation, preached the sermon. 
The ideal weather and large attendances 
at all services, made this a joyful celebra- 
tion. With gratitude this congregation is 
courageously looking forward to its one 
hundredth anniversary. 


PALMETTOS 
By Walter C. Davis, D.D. 


THE pastors and other church workers in 
Charleston are facing a hard season of 
work this fall. It will not be easy to gather 
our Sunday schools on the former efficient 
basis. For four months now, and it looks 
like another month or two would be added, 
our Sunday schools have not been allowed 
to conduct classes for children under 
twelve. Infantile paralysis is the reason. 
Only a few above that age come, and no 
one has the heart to urge our young peo- 
ple to attend for fear of what might hap- 
pen. Many lose interest. Other habits than 
Sunday school attendance are being 
formed. When the ban is lifted there will 
be some who are still afraid to send their 
children. The injury to the work of the 
Sunday schools will be felt for a long time 
to come. 

The health authorities are making our 
Sunday schools bear the brunt of the sit- 
uation, too. Public gatherings are not lim- 
ited except for children under twelve. The 
public schools continued to operate up to 
the usual period of closing in the spring, 
long after the ban was placed on our 
church schools. While they are not allowed 
to come to our Sunday schools they are 
seen in large numbers around ball parks 
and at other places. Nor is the disease any 
longer a children’s disease. Many young 
people in the upper teen age and several 
more than twenty-one years of age have 
had it. To a pastor it seems that the fair 
thing would be to put a ban on all sorts 
of gatherings until the force of the disease 
is broken, 


Pastoral Devotion 


Speaking of epidemics, we recently had 
impressed upon us as fine an example in 
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pastoral courage and devotion as the record 
of Lutheranism in America can afford. It 
was back in the days of the old yellow 
fever scourge, long years before Dr. Walter 
Reed and his heroic associates discovered 
that that disease was carried, under cer- 
tain conditions, by a type of mosquito. 
Sent to the old records of St. Matthew’s 
Church, as is often done nowadays in this 
age of old people’s pensions and of Aryan- 
ism in Germany, we were impressed with 
the larger number of deaths listed in the 
year 1858. In the column where Pastor 
Louis Muller listed the cause of death 
we noticed the words, Gelbes Fieber (yel- 
low fever). During that year Pastor Muller 
buried 238 people who had died of that 
dread disease; 122 during the month of 
September; 73 in October. Many days he 
had three and four funerals; one day seven, 
another eight, and one day nine. Through- 
out that scourge he stood his ground, never 
flinching from duty, ministering day and 
night to the stricken and to the distressed, 
from sick room to cemetery and home to 
his own dear family. It was enough to 
take the heart out of any man, one not 
long accustomed to America, to see his 
comparatively young congregation so 
heavily stricken as to.lose more than 200 
members in three months. 

Lutherans have ‘some outstanding ex- 
amples of pastoral courage and devotion, 
in Philadelphia, in New York and else- 
where which have been written for the 
ensample of young ministers, but among 
all the records we doubt if a more loyal 
one has ever been made than that of Pas- 
tor Louis Muller. It was not for one year 
only, but every few years the scourge 
would be repeated with tremendous losses. 
He went through the cholera epidemics 
in the same courageous manner, and it was 
not strange that he learned to love his 
people and that he was accustomed to stop 
children on the sidewalk, pick them up in 
his arms, talk with them and love them 
even as a father loves his children at the 
evening greeting when the day’s work is 
done. 

The lethargic effect of the summer 
months registers on the church and her 
activities, of course, but it is not altogether 
deadening. The Lutheran churches in 
Charleston all keep going throughout the 
summer with regular services and with 
good attendance. Activities are only slightly 
curtailed. Some organizations suspend 
operations, but not all. An example of un- 
abated activity is that of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of St. Matthew’s Church. 


Happy in the Work of the Lord 

This organization carries on in a manner 
that is inspiring. Here is a group of people 
who are happy in the work of God, and 
show it. Reverently devotional, good cheer 
and witticism characterizing the business 
sessions, it is a spiritual tonic to attend 
these meetings. Anyone having an idea 
that Christians are long-faced and unhappy 
should attend the meetings of this society 
and learn better. 

An example—a recent meeting held in 
the month of August nearly one hundred 
present. A reception was held for the col- 
lege students among the membership of 
the congregation. A splendidly arranged 
program, under the direction of 'a’ com- 
mittee headed by Miss Marie Heinsohn 
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(Miss Heinsohn is president of the South 
Carolina Synod’s Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety but fails not to work at home) was 
carried out and a social hour in which the 
“student pals” were introduced. This group 
of women keep in close touch with every 
young person of the congregation away 
at college and those attending local col- 
leges. Someone is appointed as “pal” to 
every student. That is kept secret. Let- 
ters are written, cards sent on birthdays 
and at other special times, presents and 
boxes of good things go as gifts, and the 
youth are not permitted to forget their 
church. It is the church home remem- 
bering them, and the students appreciate 
this interest. 

This effective society, with a member- 
ship of 130, carries on its work in seven 
circles, and all meet together once each 
quarter. The quarterly meetings are al- 
most like a small synodical convention. 
Each circle makes its report on meetings, 
attendance, offerings, membership, activ- 
ities. Business common to the entire so- 
ciety is conducted. The president of this 
society this year is Miss Winnie Butt, long 
time an outstanding Luther League worker. 

Two young men from St. Matthew’s 
Church begin preparation for the ministry 
this fall, one entering college, one enter- 
ing the seminary. Four others have taken 
up this work in recent years, making six 
from this congregation during the present 
pastorate. We follow them all with interest. 


LUTHERAN MEN CALLED 
TO MOBILIZE 


Federation of Lutheran Brotherhoods an 
Event of Great Possibilities 


LUTHERAN men from all parts of the 
United States will gather at Detroit, Mich., 
October 11-13, to confer on their common 
problems and plan such co-operative en- 
deavors in which the members of various 
Lutheran groups can advantageously join. 
The occasion will be the seventh biennial 
convention of the American Federation of 
Lutheran Brotherhoods. E. U. Berdahl, 
Minneapolis, Federation president, and 
Arlo A. Emery and the Rev. L. A. Sherer, 
general chairman and executive committee 
chairman respectively of the Detroit Con- 
vention Committee, announce that they are 
prepared to take care of all who come and 
promise a history-making three-day con- 
vention. 


Seventh Biennial Convention Call 


President Berdahl issues the following 
“official call”: “The convention is for ALL 
Lutheran Men of America. YOU are per- 
sonally summoned to attend as an indi- 
vidual Lutheran, sincere enough in your 
Lutheranism that you are willing to take 
your part in what may well be history- 
making deliberation over the common 
purposes in which we are mutually en- 
gaged. 

“YOU are further admonished to see to 
it that your local Brotherhood is properly 
represented by several of its members. 

“The American Federation of Lutheran 
Brotherhoods is YOU, plus nearly a mil- 
lion more Lutheran men who are agreed 
that in unity and in co-operative endeavor 
we can make the influence of Lutheranism 
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felt not only in religious but in public and 
national affairs as well. 

“The Detroit Convention reflects the re- 
sults of two years of planning, with two 
primary objectives: 

“1. To provide a means of determining 
our part in whatever emergencies may ever 
confront us, now or at some future date. 

“2. To school ourselves in more effective 
service to our Church, through the Broth- 
erhoods, local, synodical and general. 

“As a leader in the Brotherhood, you 
should attend this convention. You are 
summoned to do so.” 


Program Highlights 


Convention Theme: “Faithful Men” has 
been chosen as the general theme and will 
be discussed under the following divisions: 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Seventh Biennial Convention 
American Federation of Lutheran 
Brotherhoods 
Dates: October 11, 12, 13 
Place: Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Program: Theme, “Faithful Men” 
Wed. Evening: Worship Service 
Dr. T. F. Gullixson, preacher 
Thurs. Morning: “Faithful Citizens” 
Thurs. Afternoon: “Faithful Fathers” 
“Brotherhood and Youth” clinic 
Thurs. Evening: “Faithful Brothers” 
Fri. Morning: “Faithful Churchmen” 
“Brotherhood Objectives” clinic 
Fri. Afternoon: “Faithful Servants” 
Business Session 
“The Local Brotherhoods” clinic 
Fri. Evening: Brotherhood Banquet 
Dr. Otto Mees, speaker 


“Faithful Citizens”; “Faithful Fathers”; 
“Faithful Brothers”; “Faithful Church- 
men”; and “Faithful Servants.” 
Brotherhood Service: The convention 
will open with a Brotherhood Service 
Wednesday evening, October 11, at Salem 
Lutheran Church, Detroit. Everyone should 
reach Detroit in time to attend this in- 
spirational opening to a convention that 
may well prove to have deep significance 
in view of the disturbed world situation. 
Business sessions Thursday and Friday, 
October 12 and 13, will combine inspira- 
tional addresses with practical discussions 
of Brotherhood problems and necessary 
business. The Four-fold Brotherhood Plan 
will be followed. Every session will open 
with a fifteen-minute period of devotion. 
Speakers: Such men as the following are 
the headliners on the program: Dr. T. F. 
Gullixson, vice-president, Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church in America; Dr. Nathan R. 
Melhorn, editor, Toe Lutueran; Dr. J. A. O. 
Stub, first president, Lutheran Brotherhood 
of America; Prof. Rudolph Kraushaar, 
Augustana College; the Rev. Roy E. Olson, 
executive secretary, Brotherhood of N. L. 
C. A.; Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive di- 
rector, National Lutheran Council; Dr. 
Otto Mees, president, Capital University; 
Dr. William G. Sodt, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church; Mr. Earle W. 
Bader, executive secretary, Brotherhood of 
United Lutheran Church in America; and 
the presidents and other officials of the 
several general church bodies. Such na- 
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tionally prominent men as Hon, Luren — 
Dickinson, Governor of Michigan, and Mr. — 
William S. Knudsen, president of General — 
Motors, Inc., will also be in attendance. q 

Clinics: A unique feature of the conven- , 
tion will be a series of three clinics on © 
Brotherhood problems and projects. These ~ 
will deal with “The Brotherhood and ~ 
Youth,” “The Brotherhood Objectives,” — 
and “The Local Brotherhood, Program and ’ 
Projects,” and will provide an opportunity 
for many men to participate in both for- 
mal and informal discussion. 

Business: First of importance is the res- 
olutions. These determine attitude toward 
and action upon projects during the next 
two years. What do these two years hold 
in store for us? Will they be years of 
emergency or years of calm? To what | 
extent should we prepare ourselves for 
either? These are your problems. The 
election of officers, and other business of 
the convention are important to you be- 
cause they do commit you, as a Lutheran, 
to the pronouncements that may be made 
during this interim period. 


— 
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For Pastors and Laymen 


Your Convention: As a Lutheran Man, 
this is your convention, be you pastor or 
layman. Some have the mistaken impres- 
sion that the Brotherhood is for laymen 
only. Without the pastor, the Brotherhood 
lacks indispensable leadership. Without a 
Brotherhood in his congregation, the pas- 
tor lacks a potent force that should be 
harnessed and put to use. 

Every pastor should attend this conven- 
tion. He should bring with him a rep- 
resentative delegation of his best men. 

Every layman should attend this conven- 
tion. He should bring with him his pastor. 

This convention will renew for you the 
purposes of your Brotherhood if you have 
one ... will help you organize one if you 
do not now have one... it will encourage 
the men of your church and your congre- 
gation to greater lay service for the Lu- : 
theran Church of today and tomorrow, 
whatever tomorrow may require of us. 

Attend: If you have opinions, attend this 
convention and make them known. If you 
have not yet formed an opinion on the 
position that Lutheran Men should take — 
on the public questions of the day, you 
should attend, form an opinion, and then 
express it. There will be ample oppor- 
tunity for discussion. { 

Hotels: Convention headquarters are at 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel. Rates, single, are 
from $3.00 up. Parties of four, occupying 
the same room with single beds, as low as 
$2.00. Advance reservations are advised. 

For further information, address all in- 
quiries to American Federation of Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods, 200 Builders Ex- 
change, Minneapolis, Minn. 


—— ee ee ee 
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The Rev. Dr. Henry C. Roehner, who 
resigned as pastor of the First Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio, because of ill health, has 
regained his health and is ready to take 
up the work of a parish again. He served 
the First Church for a little more than 
thirteen years. During that time there 
were 1,504 accessions to the congregation, 
650 funerals and 428 weddings. 

Dr. Roehner is living in Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, a suburb of Akron. ' 


-@ 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By N. Willison, Litt.D. 


Here I am on board the steamship 
Assiniboia in the harbor of Port McMichael 
bound for Fort William and Saskatoon. 
My wife and I have never taken the boat 
trip over Lake Superior before and we 
anticipate a pleasant voyage. The boat 
appointments are luxurious and the 
weather is the very best—warm sunshine 
and a gentle breeze. 

During the past few weeks we have spent 
most of our time at “Fair Vista,” our sum- 
mer home in Muskoka. Indescribable 
natural beauty, delightful weather and 
those intangible associations with incidents 
from the past extending into childhood 
years have combined to give us pleasure. 
As we now come from the prairies—strik- 
ing and fascinating indeed in their own 
beauty—we find peculiar interest in the 
glory of woodlands, lake and stream. It 
would be difficult to find anywhere a 
lovelier spot than that which we call ours 
in Muskoka. I thank God constantly that 
He not only has surrounded us with 


_ natural beauty but He had given us the 


power to enjoy it. What a blessing is that 
aesthetic sense that human beings are per- 
mitted to make use of! 


The Problem of Evil 


Then why is there so much evil among 
men? Why does it happen so often that 
men exert their powers to destroy that 
which is beautiful? Why, for example, do 
men, under any circumstances contem- 
plate and wage war? War that always 
destroys that which is beautiful and leaves 
only ugly ruin in its wake! And in war 
more than aesthetic treasure is at stake. 


| Those of us who lived in the atmosphere 
of the great World War know something 


about all its spiritual ugliness. It used to 
be said that war was picturesque with 


' much glamour and many romantic asso- 


ciations; that war brought the best in 
man to light and discounted all weak- 


_ ness, unfaithfulness and dishonor. True, 


there were, also in the Great War, count- 
less deeds of valor, loyalty and personal 
faithfulness manifested. Comrades risked 


_ and gave their lives for each other and 


millions offered their lives in all sincerity 
for the ideals they believed to be at stake. 
Men and women will do that again. 

But what was the general resultant? 
Countless times since then has it been 
said: “War settles nothing.” Countless 
times have we lamented the hatreds and 
the sorrows caused by the war. War 


_brutalizes and lets loose the basest im- 


pulses in sinful humanity. How can we 
conceive of good, tenderhearted persons, 
who would not harm a neighbor under 


-. any ordinary circumstances, being charged 


by infamous propaganda and the constant 
pressure to destroy life to say, as I heard 
it said, “I would like nothing better than 
to go over there and help kill them all!” 
The world has not yet recovered from the 
hatreds engendered by that last war and 
it is not easy for leaders anywhere to deal 
fairly with each other. Surely war is the 
outcome of evil in the human heart, and 
war fans all evil passions into greater fury. 
Shall there be more war? At the moment 
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of writing we seem to be on the very 
brink of an abyss of unutterable woe. How 
dare any leaders accept such fearful re- 
sponsibility? 


Those Who Follow 


But are not leaders the agents of the 
led? What are we all doing to uphold the 
hands that would bestow the blessings of 
peace? How easy it is to condemn a leader! 
It seems to be much harder to pray for 
him. Have we lost confidence in prayer? 
Is physical force the only means we have 
to confound the enemy? “More things are 
wrought by prayer than men have 
dreamed.” 

In the meantime the work of missions 
languishes. There is no money for mis- 
sions, but when war comes there is always 
money. Missions would bring peace, but 
the efforts of missionaries are frustrated by 
war mongers. Missions would tell of the 
love of God in Christ, but war fills men’s 
hearts with hate. Missions would preach 
of the sacredness of life, but war places 
premiums on bloodshed. Verily, we ask: 
is the Kingdom of God nearer than when 
we believed? Is Christianity making prog- 
ress as a leaven within its own Chris- 
tendom and are its branches spreading 
over greater areas? It has been said that 
fewer pagans are converted to Chris- 
tianity each year than are born into the 
pagan world. Then how near is the con- 
summation of the Kingdom? Shall the 
pagan world witness another holocaust of 
the flames that Christianity would quench? 
If there is another war the church will beg 
in vain for support for missions: the war 
will need the money! 

Then shall the church despair? Pastors 
are returning from their vacations with 
new pulpit energy. How shall they use it? 
Thank God: it is still true: “There is no 
other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved” than the 
name Christ Jesus. Let us be true to Him 
ir. spite of all and leave the issues to God. 


THE JOY OF HARVEST IN 
HOME MISSION WORK 


“A FEW years ago we were called to of- 
ficiate at the funeral of a little boy who 
had accidentally drowned. Some years be- 
fore we had baptized the boy shortly after 
he had been adopted by a Lutheran fam- 
iiy. Then the family had moved away into 
a less settled district. : 

“After the funeral service, at which 
most of the people of the community had 
gathered, we learned that the people in 
the district were without church services 
of any kind. Arrangements were made to 
have a service in the schoolhouse in the 
near future. 

“Then month after month a little group 
gathered in the school for worship. One 
day a lady asked us whether we thought 
tc continue these services regularly. We 
answered, ‘Yes.’ 

“Signs of progress in the work were evi- 
dent after a time. A group of young peo- 
ple began to meet several times a month 
for the purpose of singing. Out of this 
larger group some also met for study in 
preparation for baptism and confirmation. 
August 6 of this year three young ladies 
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The Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia 


(MT. AIRY) 


The Rev. Luther D. Reed, D.D., A.E.D., 
President 
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76TH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 19TH 
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Graduate School opens October 5th. 
Graduate School Registrations Close 
October 19th. 

For catalog and information address 
The Rev. Frederic W. Friday, Registrar 


$1,750.00 IN BOOK PRIZES 


The American Tract Society offers $1,000.00, 
$500.00 and $250.00 for prizes for the three 


best Evangelical Book Manuscripts. 
Contest closes November 30th. 


Write for conditions and further information. 
American Tract Society, 7 W. 45th St., New York 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Il. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND MATRON WANTED 


Christian man and wife, minister or layman, 
as superintendent and matron of an undenomi- 
national Protestant home for aged people in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., having 225 guests. Must know 
German. Please state qualifications, age, ex- 
perience and salary desired. Write to: 

Rev. E. J. Strassburger 


92-12 89th Avenue, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


were baptized and one was confirmed at a 
service held in St. Stephen’s Church, Mor- 
rowdale. The young people wished to have 
the service in a church. 

“Shortly before Christmas last year a 
Women’s Missionary Society was or- 
ganized, which for the present is not able 
to do much for mission work on foreign 
fields, which will however find much op- 
portunity to do such work in the home 
community. 

“Finally a group of children has been 
meeting regularly during the vacation 
period to learn hymns and Bible stories. 
These children, who up to the present 
have had little opportunity for religious 
instruction, some not even attending a 
public school, have become’so enthusiastic 
about their singing and learning that 
mothers and grandmothers have become 
very much interested. Now the organiza- 
tion of a Sunday school seems assured. 

“Mission work in such communities as 
the above, where people have lived with- 
out spiritual ministrations for years, is not 
in vain, though progress is by no means 
spectacular. It is not like going into a field 
ready for harvest to gather in ripe sheaves 
but rather like reclaiming a waste field and 
bringing it into a state of cultivation. So 
much greater is the joy when the first- 
fruits of such work may be gathered. The 
work at Fisher Home is new work in an 
old field, for about sixty years ago Fisher 
Home was the sight of an Indian Mission.” 


Thus writes Pastor A. Goos of the 
Thorsby, Alberta, Parish. Such are the be- 
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BIGGEST VALUE IN AMERICA!. 
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COLLEGE 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


CUSTOM-BUILT 


PULPITS, LECTERNS, ALTARS, FONTS, 
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De LONG FURNITURE CORP. 
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REETING 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 


Electric Altar 
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erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 
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THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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ginnings of the pioneer work which, grad- 
ually results in flourishing mission par- 
ishes. Only a few years ago the neighbor- 
ing Barrhead Parish was in a similar prim- 
itive condition. Ten years ago there was 
neither church nor parsonage, but only a 
scattered group of homesteaders, hungry 
for God’s word, utterly unable to sup- 
port a pastor, or to acquire the physical 
equipment needed for congregational wor- 
ship. Today there is an imposing church 
building at Barrhead with a commodious 
parsonage, while of the other five congre- 
gations belonging to this parish Lunnford 
built a church last year, and Manola has 
just completed a beautiful building, a 
replica of the church at Barrhead, while 
at Bloomsbury and Naples churches are in 
course of construction. The church at 
Manola was dedicated July 16. Pastor 
Wahl writes: “Last Sunday was a great 
day for St. Luke’s congregation at Manola, 
Alberta: she was permitted to dedicate 
the church building, in which services are 
to be conducted in the future. So far we 
had to gather in an old log schoolhouse, 
quite a way out of town. As the congre- 
gation grew in membership and the build- 
ing became more and more dilapidated, 
the deacons were instructed by the con- 
gregation to look for a suitable plot in 
town, and the pastor was asked to secure 
the necessary financial aid. We were suc- 
cessful beyond our fondest dreams. Mr. 
C. Thorp, an English gentleman of means, 
presented thé congregation with an acre 
plot for a building plot, while St. Luke’s 
congregation of Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. 
William Trebert pastor, contributed $500 
for the building. Strengthened and encour- 
aged through this help we started the 
building June 9, and July 9 the building 
had progressed sufficiently so that we 
could dedicate it July 16. The dimensions 
of the building are 28 x 40, with chancel 
10 x 12; the walls are 14 feet high, the 
steeple 50 feet. So far the building has 
cost $1,027, but the inside is still quite in- 
complete and must wait till more means 
are available. A special joy for the con- 
gregation was the presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Gottschalk of Rochester, members 
of St. Luke’s, who had made a trip through 
Canada and just by chance arrived shortly 
before the dedication. The congregation 
has not been able to make large contri- 
butions in cash, but the men contributed 
200 days of work, and that at a time when 
the Canadian farmer must take advantage 
of every day to further his crops.” 


So far Pastor Wahl, who soon will be 
relieved of part of his altogether too large 
parish, for a new parish has been formed 
with Manola as the center. This will make 
necessary the building of a parsonage at 
Manola, in which St. Luke’s Church in 
Rochester has interested itself; it also re- 
quires means of transportation, for which 
cur good friend, Mr. William Hager of 
Lancaster, Pa., has provided. 

These two items from Fisher Homes and 
Manola show us the beginning and the 
healthy development of our Canadian mis- 
sion work. The Barrhead Parish has de- 
cided to become self-supporting within a 
few years. 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th St., New York 
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295TH ANNIVERSARY 
Albany Congregation Plans Celebration 


The First Lutheran Church of Albany, 
N. Y., which traces its history far back 
into the early days of this historic city 
to the time of the Dutch settlers in Fort — 
Orange, will observe its two hundred 
ninety-fifth anniversary as a congregation, — 
and fortieth anniversary of the ordination — 
of its pastor, the Rev. Dr. Chalmers E, — 
Frontz, with special services and a dinner 
in October. 

The church is the oldest Lutheran con- 
gregation in the United States, having been 
organized in 1644, although members of the 
denomination are known to have lived in 
Fort Orange for several years before that. 
Until the congregation was organized, 
members had been forced to meet secretly 
in barns, since their worship was sup- 
pressed. 

Dr. Frontz, a native of Pennsylvania, 
was ordained to the holy ministry of the 
Lutheran Church in 1899. He prepared for 
his pastoral duties at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, and its affiliated sem- 
inary, Hamma Divinity School. 

A feature of the observance was the ded- 
ication of a new pipe organ in the chapel, 
set for September 10. Funds for the organ 
were contributed by members of the con- 
gregation as a special gift to commemorate 
the anniversary. 

Special services will be held Sundays, 
October 1 and 8, both morning and eve- 
ning. The final service will be known as 
the Anniversary Communion Service. The 
banquet will be held Wednesday, October 
4. Among speakers scheduled to be heard 
during the anniversary services are the 
Rev. Dr. Walton Harlowe Greever of New 
York City, secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America; the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel G. Trexler, president of the United 
Synod of New York; and the Rev. Dr. 
Henry W. A. Hanson, president of Gettys- 
burg College, Gettysburg, Pa. a 

The Harvest Festival of the church will ~ 
be held Sunday, September 17, at which 
time the church will be decorated with 
the harvest of the season and appropriate 2 
music will be sung by the junior and senior ' 
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choirs. 
The Senior Luther League will observe — 
its fiftieth anniversary as a young people’s — 
society at a banquet to be held Monday, 
September 18, at which time the Rev. 
Harold S. Miller, pastor of the Lutheran 
Church of the Incarnation, Brooklyn, will _ 
be the guest speaker. Sunday, September ; 
24, known as Luther League Day in the ; 
Luther League of America, the morning _ 
service will be devoted to the youth of the 4 
church, the Senior Luther League in par- * 
¥ 
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ticular, at which time the pastor, Dr. 
Frontz will deliver a special sermon. 
Witrt1am HamMMANN. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Courtland Miller 


well-known pastor, died in a local none at 
Constantine, Mich., July 26, after three — 
months’ illness. 

Mr. Miller was born at arta Ohio, May 
4, 1883, the son of the Rev. A. C. and Albasena 
Roninger Miller. 

He was graduated from Wittenberg College — 
in 1904, where he was one of the outstanding 
football players, and from the Hamma Divinity — 
School in 1907. / 
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June 19, 1907, he was married to Annis May- 
nard at Boughtonville, Ohio. 

Upon entering the ministry his first charge 
was at Walton, Ind. From there he went to 
Trinity Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., where he 
was pastor for seven years. Then followed pas- 
torates at Messiah Church, Constantine, Mich., 
for four years; Grace Church, Columbia City, 
Ind., five years; First Church, Louisville, Ky., 
seven years; here his health failed and he went 
to Bradenton, Fla., where he remained five 
years. Upon regaining his health Pastor Miller 
returned to Constantine a little less than two 
years. ago again to serve as pastor. 


His ability to form acquaintances and his. 


willingness to serve whenever called upon, en- 
abled him to build up successful pastorates 
wherever he was located. 

During the past one and one-half years of 
active service which he gave to Messiah Church 
in Constantine, the church prospered greatly. 
There were received into the church eighty- 
six members, twenty-one infants and children 
were baptized and sixteen marriages performed. 
During this time he conducted twenty-five 
funerals. A large vested choir was organized, 
the entire church was redecorated and a new 
pipe organ installed. 

The Rev. Mr. Miller gave the utmost of his 
strength and ability to further the Kingdom. 
He was happy in the service of the Master and 
he never failed to give help and comfort to 
those who came to him. 

He was prominent and active in the larger 
circles. He served as trustee on the Oesterlen 
Orphans’ Home Board, was a member of the 
Board of Directors of Wittenberg College, was 
many times a delegate to the General Synod 
and later the U. L. C. A. He was president of 
the Michigan Synod during his pastorate in 
Columbia City, Ind. He was always active in 
civic affairs wherever he was located. 

Besides his wife he is survived by a daughter, 
Betty Jean, and a son, Marshall Courtland at 
home; his aged mother, Mrs. A. C. Miller, and 
a sister, Mrs. A. C. Kanzinger, both of Ard- 
more, Pa. 

Funeral services were conducted by the Rev. 
Calvin Stickles, president of the Michigan 
Synod, and the Rev. William Watts of Three 
Rivers, Mich., in Messiah Church, July 28. In- 


terment took place in Columbia City, Ind. 


Virginia Mae Peterson 


was born May 20, 1929, and came to the Rev. 
and Mrs. A. Edward Peterson by adoption. 
July 12 she passed away at the hospital in 
Madison, S. D., from the effects of an operation 
on her foot, which had been crushed in an 
accident some two weeks earlier. Virginia 
spent most of ‘her short childhood at the Lu- 
theran parsonage in Salem, S. D. In 1936 she 
came with her parents to Zumbrota, Minn. Her 
native gifts of good humor, keenness of mind, 
and music began to flower to an unusual de- 
gree for one so young. Her voice was used 


' most winsomely, especially in Christmas songs 


and hymns, and at the hospital during her two 
weeks’ stay she won the doctors and nurses and 
patients by sweetly singing the gospel message 
so that all on her floor could hear her. 

The funeral was held July 15, in Redeemer 
Church in Zumbrota. President R. H. Ger- 
berding was in charge, and pastors from va- 
rious parts of South Dakota and Minnesota 
brought messages of comfort and hope. | 

The burial was at Glenwood City, Wis. Here 
the pallbearers who were schoolmates of Vir- 
ginia, together with many others of her young 
girl mourners, passed by the grave after the 
benediction and dropped in: flowers. 

“In that beautiful place He has gone to prepare 
For all who are washed and forgiven; 

Full many dear children are gathering there; 
For of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Mrs. Bertha Henkel Schenck 


aged sixty-seven years, died August 18, at 
Durham, N. C., where she was a member of 
St. Paul’s Church. Funeral services were con- 
ducted at Bethlehem Church, Waynesboro, Va. 

Mrs. Schenck was the widow of the late Rev. 
J. E. Schenck, who served pastorates in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. Despite failing health 
and grief over the loss of her husband and two 
sons, Virgil and Merlin, Mrs. Schenck remained 
active and faithful in the work of the church. 
She is survived by two daughters, Mrs. J. Floyd 
Beaver of Durham, N. C., and Mrs. George M. 
Jarvis of Richmond, Va., and one son, Gordon 


_ H. Schenck of Richfield, N. C. 


MARRIED 


The wedding of the Rev. Gustav K. Wiencke, 
Jr., of Northboro, Iowa, to Fraulein Hildegard 
Lotz was solemnized July 10, by Pastor Wolf 
at the St. Paulus Kirche in Darmstadt, Ger- 
many. The bride is a trained nurse and pre- 
vious to her marriage made her home with her 
parents in Darmstadt. She is the daughter of a 
retired professor of Latin and German literature 
at a German Gymnasium. 

The young couple will return to the States 
‘September 7. The Rev. Mr. Wiencke is pastor at 
St. Paul’s Church, Northboro, Iowa. A_ grad- 
uate of Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity 
School, he completed his doctorate in theology 
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at the University of Erlangen a year ago. His 
dissertation, ‘St. Paul’s Interpretation ot Jesus’ 
Death and Its Origin,” will soon appear in 
rint. It has been included in a series of New 
estament theological studies, sponsored and 
edited by Prot. Paul Althaus. Pastor Wiencke 
became acquainted with his bride while attend- 
ing the Luther Akadamie in Sondershausen. 
Gustav K. Wiencke, Jr. 


NOTICE 


The regular meeting of the Commission of 
Adjudication of the United Lutheran Church in 
America will be held Wednesday, October 11, 
at 10.00 A. M., in the Raleigh Hotel, Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. and 14th St., Washington, D. C 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The sixth annual convention of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod’s Women’s Missionary Society 
and Young Women’s Conference will be held 
at St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky., October 
12-15. Mrs. Laurence F. Speckman, Sec. 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Maryland. 
Synod will be held October 10 and 11 in St. 
John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md. 

Mrs. Robert J. Wright, Sec. 


The sixth biennial convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York will be held at the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Fourth Avenue and Bay 
Ridge Parkway (75th Street), September 26-28 
inclusive. Communion Service, Tuesday eve- 
ning at 8.00 o’clock, the Rev. William F. Sun- 
day, Ph.D., speaker. Business sessions Wednes- 
day and Thursday, 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 

Emily C. Herr, Sec. 


The thirty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific Synod 
will meet in Trinity Church, Everett, Wash., 
the Rev. H. W. Monesmith .pastor, October 
17-19. Jean Pearson, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Eastern 
Conference of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York will be held in St. Paul’s Church, 
West Camp, N. Y., Tuesday, October 17, the 
Rev. LeRoy .S.. Deitrich..pastor loci. Sessions 
will begin at 10.00 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. 

Mrs. Morris Skinner, Sec. 


LAYMEN’S MEETING 


A Laymen’s Banquet will be held at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Middlebury, Ind., Monday, 
September 18, at 7.00 P. M., D. S. T. The Rev. 
G. C. Goering should be notified as to how 
many will be present for the banquet and how 
many will desire entertainment over Monday 
night, remaining for the meeting of the North- 
ern Conference Tuesday, September 19, at the 
same church. W. E. Weber, Pres., 

Northern. Conference. 


PASTORAL CONFERENCE 


The Pastoral Conference of the Texas Synod 
will be held in St. Paul’s Church, Kilgore, Tex., 
September 19-21. Holy Communion will be ad- 
ministered September 19 at 8.00 P. M. Address 
all communications to the Rev. Carl Deithloff, 
Route 2, Goliad, Tex. Erich Petersen, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bame, P. J., from 217 34th St., Newport News, 
Va., to Mount Sidney, Va. 

Blenker, Edward J., from 723 W. Johnson St., 
Madison, Wis., to 130 Breese Terrace, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Bosserman, D. E., from 219 S. Allen St., Apple- 
ton, Wis., to 60 E. 73d St., Chicago, Ill. 

Burger, D.D., S. C., from Dowlaishwaram, India, 
to 18 E. Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Cressman, Charles P., from 215 Chestnut St., 
Lebanon, Pa., to 223 Chestnut St., Lebanon, 


Pa. 

Heltzel, D. P., from 829 E. Southern Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio, to 33 W. College Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Klesken, Louis, from 1805 E. 33d St., Lorain, 
Ohio, to 811 E. Third St., Port Clinton, Ohio. 

Lamartine, Ph., from 3594 Jeanne Mance St., 
Montreal, Que., Can., to Tranquility, N. J. 

Pierce, Palmer P., from Y. M. C. A., Columbia, 
S. C., to 2032 Divine St., Columbia, S. C. 

Smith, J. W., from 693 Clifford Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y., to 669 Chili Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sopko, James, from 2519 Walnut St, Blue 
ene Ill., to 6149 University Ave., Chicago, 


1. 

Trout, Allen K., from 3840 Broadway, Indian- 
gpalis: Ind., to 5152 Park Ave., Indianapolis, 
n 


Wagner, L. Arthur, from Centre Hall, Pa., to 
R. D. 6, Danville, Pa. 

J. M., from Fourth and Beaver Sts., 
Beaver, Pa., to 246 Laurel Ave., Bellevue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Zintz, A., from 4036 N. Drake Ave., Chicago, 
Tll., to 592814 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 
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Insured 
Savings 


Je. 


Current Rate 


Legal for trust funds in Penna., 
New York and other States. 


All Accounts Insured up to $5000 
No subscription to shares required 


Start with $1, ora certificate 
issued in multiples of $100 


Accounts Handled by Mail 


Dividends paid for 39. years 


Organized 1900 


Benjamin Franklin Federal 


Savings and Loan Association 
U. S. Government Chartered & Supervised 
1715 CHESTNUT ST. Dept. L 
Philadelphia 
Francis S. Mason, President 
Assets $1,500,000 Reserves $298,000 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN. 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 
PRICED. LOW : LIBERAL TERMS 


The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


CHURG EMBROIDERIES 


Bible Markers . . 
Super-F rentals 
STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Ine. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


LENOIR RAYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by The United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of North Carolina. 


STANDARD. A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial 
and Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College : Hickory, N. C. 
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eAn Announcement of Particular Interest 


TO PASTORS AND OTHERS WHO HAVE BEEN USING 


Dr. Nolde’s Helps for Catechetical Classes 


eee YEARS HAVE PASSED since Dr. Nolde made available his helps for the catechetical 
class. Since that time approximately seventy thousand pupils have profited from the use of this 
course. This fine reception came by reason of the fact that this material represents a great advance 
over all other catechetical helps in utilizing modern pedagogical principles and methods of approved 
value. Alert pastors interested in making the most of the opportunity present in catechetical instruc- 
tion have gladly welcomed this modern series of helps. 


Now Extensive Revisions Have Been Mane as a result of continued experimentation and on the basis ~ 


of constructive criticisms by pastors who have been using it right along. Some additions have also been 
included, with the result that the texts comprising the series are now closely correlated. 


PUPIL’S WORKBOOK 


STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM—Series A * 


This edition of the pupil’s work and study book is substantially the same as the former issue, except that its 
content harmonizes completely with the material of the pupil’s source and reference hook, “Truth and Life,” first 
made available in the fall of 1938. The changes introduced involve various improvements and more satisfactory termin- 
ology as proved desirable over a period of several years’ use. 


Price, 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen; delivery prepaid. 


STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM—Series B * 


This edition of the pupil’s work and study book is offered as an alternative to Series A and is comparable in 
difficulty and in purpose. It is particularly intended for use in those instances where an older brother or sister of 
the catechumen has already completed the course. It can be used by an entire class. Or it can be assigned to selected 
pupils in a class in order to provide varied approaches to the same problems. In the use of this Series B, it is prac- 
tically imperative that pupils have personal copies of the source book, “Truth and Life” (described below), as other- 
wise they will find it quite difficult to answer many of the questions. 


Price, 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen; delivery prepaid. 


PUPIL’S SOURCE AND REFERENCE BOOK 


TRUTH AND LIFE 


A pupil’s source book for use in conjunction with STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM—Series A or Series B. 
This source book has been developed after the pupil’s work book and pastor’s manual had been in use for several years 
and it became apparent that it would be well to supplement this course with some additional basic material. This demand 
for material that would aid pupils in answering the questions raised in “Study Helps” is met in “Truth and Life.” It 
contains explanations of the various parts of the catechism, summary charts, definitions of important words and sug- 
gestions for further study. This help definitely rounds out and completes the fund of material which should be in the 
pupil’s hands. 

Price, 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen, delivery extra. 


PASTOR’S MANUAL 


A GUIDE BOOK IN CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION— 
Revised Edition 


This complete guide, with an introduction giving a full explanation of the nature of the method involved and 
the procedures to be followed in the use of “Study Helps in the Catechism,” has been revised and enlarged. The first 
section contains lesson plans with some changes in the chapters on Baptism, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s 
Supper. The second section is a reduced facsimile reprint of “Study Helps in the Catechism—Series A.” On the page 
opposite each Study Help there are given suggested answers to the questions which pupils investigate in connection with 
their home assignments. A central thought for each Daily Bible Reading is also offered. The third section is a similar 
reprint of “Study Helps in the Catechism—Series B.” Here, too, suggested answers to questions and central thoughts 
in the Bible Readings appear on the page opposite each Study Help. 

As the Guide Book is now set up, the pastor will have ready at hand a plan for class procedure and a copy of the 
pupil assignments together with a sample of answers that may be considered adequate. 

Cloth. Price, $2.25. 


*TIn ordering be sure to indicate whether Series A or Series B is wanted. 


FHE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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